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JUVENILE FANCY DRESS BALL AT TH 


NATIVE SCHEME.——Very little 
by the objections urged by 
Land Purchase Bill. The 
nts he adduced 


were in some cases wholly and manifestly inconsistent with 
one another; He seems to have taken hardly any pains 
with the merely negative part of his speech. What he 
wished was to expound his own plan for the settlement of 
the Irish Land Question, and this he did carefully, although 
with less clearness than the House of Commons and the 
country had a right to expect on so great an occasion. For 
the leading provisions of his scheme a good deal might be 
said if they were presented as supplementary to the pro- 
visions of the Land Purchase Bill. Many landlords do not 
wish to sell their estates, and some tenants are not anxious, 
under existing circumstances, to buy their holdings. In 
such cases the State, when trying to solve the problem as a 
whole, might find it advantageous to make it worth the 
while of landlords to lower rents. Discontented peasants 
might, indeed, protest against the demand even for diminished 
payments ; but if a large and growing class were satisfied by 
the Land Purchase Bill, it would be their interest to keep 
unruly neighbours in order. Mr. Parnell’s proposals, if com- 
bined with Mr. Batfour’s, might, therefore, be of real service ; 
and some of them the Government may, perhaps, be induced 
to accept. But apart from the Land Purchase Bill the 
scheme of the Nationalist leader would be worse than use- 
less. It would give landlords temporary relief, but in a very 
short time the outcry against the new rents would be not 
less bitter than that which is raised against the rents now 
exacted. Thus the old difficulty would be revived, and the 
work of Parliament would have to be done all over again. 
This is no doubt the true explanation of Mr. Parnell’s 
policy. He does not want the Land Purchase Bi'l because 
it suits him to keep alive in Ireland a restless ‘and rebellious 


spirit. 


PARNELL’S ALTER 
impression has been produced 
Mr. Parnell against Mr. Balfour’s 
real difficulties he evaded, and the argume 


Mr. 


Tue Bupcetr Resoiurioxs.—-Mr. Goschen undoubtedly 
showed great cleverness in framing his Budget in such a 
manner as to disarm serious opposition. He conciliated the 
advocates of “a free breakfast table” by taking twopence off 
the sixpenny guty on tea ; he pleased the temperance folks by 
clapping an additional sixpence a gallon on the spirit duty ; 
and he conferred a substantial boon on the more struggling 
portion of the middle class by remitting a portion of that 
onerous direct tax, the Inhabited. House Duty. We confess 
that we cannot feel much sympathy with the reduction of the 
tea-duty. Tea is an article of such universal consumption 
that the impost really amounts to a poll-tax, that is, a burden 
levied on the whole community ; and, as the wage-earning 
classes, provided they abstain from the use of alcohol and 
tobacco, contribute practically nothing to the Imperial 
Exchequer, except in the matter of tea, it seems scarcely 
fair that one-third of their very moderate contribution 
should be thus frittered away. Yet, petty as the reduction 
appears, no less than a million and a-half of revenue is 
sacrificed by the operation. As for the corresponding 
benefit supposed to be conferred on the small consumer, 
Mr. Goschen might have learnt a lesson from the aboli- 
tion of the City Coal Duty.’ In that case our statesmen on 
both sides of the House were silly enough to part witha 
valuable source of income, whose loss will have to be supplied 
by oppressive direct taxation, and nobody is a penny the 
better, save and except the coal-owners, the coal-merchants, 
and some of the big consumers. Much the same result will 
follow with.tea. The reduction of the duty will bring 
inferior qualities into the market, and the poor, who buy very 
little at a time, will find that, allhough competition may 
slightly lower the price, the tea supplied will not be so good 
as when the duty was sixpence. It is rather hard, by the 
way, on the spirit-drinkers, to whose gallant’ exertions Mr. 
Goschen is chiefly indebted for his magnificent surplus, that 
they should be punished for their good deeds. Here, however, 
we have less cause to complain, because the extra sixpence a 
gallon will add a million to the revenue ; but the consumers’ 

- brains and stomachs will probably suffer. The added tax is 
too small to admit of any raising of retail prices ; and there- 
fore dealers. will be tempted to recoup themselves by the 
disposal of more immature spirit, charged with poisonous 
fusel-oil. 


Tue May Lazour Demonstration.——Except in the 
almost universal inclination to strike for higher wages or 
shorter hours, the “solidarity of labour” does not appear to 
have made much progress.. Even in such a comparatively 
small matter as.the proposed international demonstration in 
May, disunion is more apparent than union. On the Con- 
tinent the scheme includes a whole holiday on the ist of 
May, with all manner of Socialistic accompaniments. But 
the British workman looks askance at the proposal, ver 
sensibly perceiving little fun in losing a day’s pay to hee 
the rights of man discussed from a universal destruction 
point of view. All. the same he is going to have a grand 
demonstration of his own in Hyde Park on Sunday, May 4th 
to agitate for an Eight Hours Bill. Here again, however, 
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s, the Trade Union leaders naturally 


themselves, whil 1 
ually anxious to put themselves in 
evidence. Among them, they will,.no doubt, een eae 
crowd, and provided Mr. Shipton, Mr. Burns, and Mr. : yn ae 
are not within speaking distance of one another, the ai “ 
plage will probably be as orderly in behaviour as promp 
ssing resolutions. 
pane Benes quite lost their former political force, and we 
doubt whether the forthcoming effort will move Parliament 
by a single inch towards enacting that no free-born Briton 
shall sell more of his labour than eight hours a day. The 
Continental Socialists have taken up eagerly with that mad 
humour, but until they induce their several nationalities to 
adopt the system, the British workman will not be likely to 
handicap himself for the benefit of foreign idlers. An eight 
hours day all round, in every country and in every industry, 
would be a grand thing, without doubt, but.it remains a good 


way off yet. 


there are divided counsel: 
wishing to run the show 
Social Democrats are eq 
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Prince BisMaRck’s InrenTIons.——Does Prince Bismarck 
really propose to re-enter public life? A Hamburg news- 
paper confidently asserts that he does, and the announce- 
ment has created a flutter in the political “circles ” of 
Germany. We may, however, reasonably doubt whether he 
has any such intention. At the time of his resignation it was 
generally understood that he wished to devote his remain- 
ing years to the collection and arrangement of the materials 
for the history of his career as a statesman. This would be 
a task of no small difficulty, but it would have many 
attractions for an old man, and would not be out of keeping 
with the rest of his life. If he appeared in the Reichstag as 
an ordinary Deputy, he would probably soon find himself in 
a position which would be intolerable to his proud spirit. It 
is a mistake to suppose that it would be possible for him to 
become a leader of a party which would enable him to 
control the Government. . The Centre, the Radicals, and 
the Socialists would, of course, be beyond the range of his 
influence ; and even the Conservatives would rather attach 
themselves to “the powers that be” than to a chief who 
could not hope to secure for them a commanding place in 
Parliament, The ex-Chancelior would stand alone, and, 
although he would always be listened to with respect, his 
words would no longer, as in old times, produce a profound 
impression all over Germany and Europe. This must be 
perfectly manifest to Prince Bismarck, and it will be strange 
ifhe thinks of exposing himself to what he could not but 
regard as a series of humiliations. If the country ever 
really. needed him, and called him back to office, his 
patriotism would, no doubt, induce him to respond to its 
summons; but it is highly improbable that under other 
circumstances he will, at his advanced age, desire to burden 
himself with public duties. 


Tue East Arrican. SLavE TRADE. —— Geographical 
curiosity, the desire for individual fame and aggrandise- 
ment, the opening up of new markets, and what the 
Germans call “earth-hunger,” are the most potent factors 
in the European crusade which is now being carried on 
with such feverish eagerness in Equatorial Africa. Of course 
our worthy crusaders all profess to be actuated by higher 
and less selfish motives, the chief of these being the 
Christianising and civilising of the native races, an aim 
which necessarily involves the abolition of the slave trade. 
A discussion which took place on this subject in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday indicated that the efforts of England 
in this direction were not thought to be of much practical 
value. The capturing of a few slave-dhows does little to 
stop the stream of “black ivory” which: is’ perpetually 
flowing from the interior to the coast, and, probably (as 
formerly on the Atlantic), only intensifies the miseries of 
those negroes who have not. the luck to be rescued by 
British cruisers, Feeble, however, as the results*may be 
our intentions are good, which is more than can be said 
of other European nations, 
lobster-difficulty looming in view, it is Sir James Fergus- 


son’s cue just now to be very civil to the French, but.’ 


we have never seen any evidence that France is really 
desirous to put down slavery in those waters:.on the 
contrary, by making a fuss about the violation of her fla 

she has done much to thwart our well-meant efforts. - The 
truth is that (allowing for an occasional enthusiast like 
Cardinal Lavigerie) Continental nations are unable to appre 
ciate our traditional horror of negro slavery, and we zeatuns 
to assert—as we have asserted before—that if England, and 
perhaps the United States, were removed from the scene 
‘such nations as France, Italy, Portugal, and Germany wo 1d 
not trouble themselves to-abolish the slave s: cae i 

Africa, although they might seek to reaiiste This 
last remark contains the germ of an idea whi! ig 
worth thinking out. To put down the slave m ke 
effectually, we should have, as Sir George ce shell 
faye; to undertake the entire astusidistetton® oF 
Africa. But we may minimise an evil which we ca : 
abolish. There is a difference between slavery ca ae 
slave-trade. Slavery is an ingrained institution in ae 3 
regions, The slave-trade, as now carried on, is an i 
abomination. Now that European influence has beco nae 
great in Equatorial Africa, it should not be im veete nl 
compel thg slave-dealers to carry on their fee ae 


e the Socialists and 


But Hyde Park demonstrations, how- ° 


With the Newfoundland. 
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humanely. Gradually it might be converted ‘into a system of 


voluntary migration, which would be cheaper and better for 


everybody. 


INEQUALITIES OF SENTENCES.-—~Now that all the chief 
legal luminaries in the Upper House are in agreement that 
something ought to be done to produce greater equality of 
sentences for the same offences, the world may expect—if in 
a very sanguine mood—to hear, in the-course.of a few years, 
that the question is being seriously considered.” As Lord 
Herschel mildly puts it, the spectacle is not edifying when 
one judge awards seven years for an offence which his learned 
brother at a few miles’ distance considers sufficiently punished 
with as many months’ incarceration. But there is some- 
thing more mischievous to be dealt with than such freaks 
of individual idiosyncrasy. Two opposing schools of 
thought are represented onthe Bench, the one holding that 
the sentence should be strictly apportioned to the offence 
alone; the other, that it should be largely governed by 
previous convictions, Then, some Judges favour short, some 
long, sentences, with the result that it is purely a matter of 
luck whether a transgressor gets heavy or light punishment. 
It isnot conducive to the public well-being that there should 
be this uncertainty: criminals ought to be able to judge, 
with some approximation to accuracy, what Nemesis would 
be in wait for them if they committed this or that offence. 
It is the certainty, far more than the severity, of punishment 
that produces a wholesome impression on their minds : they 
should never have cause to hope that, even at the last 
moment, a stroke of good fortune, in the form of an amiable 
and tender-hearted Judge, may let them off more lightly than 
they deserve. But we entirely agree with Lord Herschel 
that, while trivial offences, such as petty larceny, might be 
dealt with mercifully, it would be a profound mistake to 
keep previous convictions hidden from the Court, as some 
reformers desire. 


PRESIDENT CARNOT.——Whien M. Carnot became President 
of the French Republic, most people doubted whether he 
would be able to make much impression on the minds of his 
countrymen. That he was thoroughly honest, and in every 
way most worthy, was universally recognised ; but it was 
thought that he lacked the qualities which appeal strongly to 
the French imagination. Experience has shown that his 
fitness for the great office was underrated. He has not been 
“brilliant ;” but all his duties he has discharged with tact 
and dignity, and the result is that he is now the most popular 
President the Republic has had since Thiers. Even the 
peasantry has become familiar with his nam2, and to the 
nation as a whole he, much more than the Ministry of 
the day, represents the power and the continuity of the 
Republican system of goverament. This has been clearly 
shown in the course of his present tour, for every where—and 
nowhere more than in Corsica—he has been received with 
genuine cordiality, all classes vying with one another in the 
attempt to demonstrate their appreciation of his services. 
The Republicans are to be congratulated on their good 
fortune in having secured a President who has shown how to 
win for himself so much confidence and respect. He cannot 
directly control public affairs, but indirectly his influence 
may be of inestimable value as a force making for internal 
peace and conciliation. At Ajaccio the Bishop said he 
“prayed God to bestow on the President His best blessings 
in order that he might secure the happiness and prosperity 
of France, that dear Fatherland which, after God, they loved 
with filial, unchangeable, and boundless affection.” French 
Bishops do not often use such language as that, and the 
speech ought to be a happy augury for the success of 
President Carnot in the task to which he has devoted’ 
himself, 


Tus Wortp Finuinc Up.—According to Mr. Giffen, 4 
few generations more will see the end of emigration, because 
there will be no room for more emigrants, all the blank 
habitable spaces. having been occupied. Mr. Giffen is a 
master of statistics ; but-his manipulation of figures in sup- 
port of this rather dismal theory is open to objection, Take 
the case of the United States—at the present time the most 
attractive emigration-field. Uncle Sam’s territory, exclusive 
of Alaska, amounts, speaking roughly, to about 3,000,000 
square miles. One third of this Mr. Giffen deducts as unin- 
habitable; but, if ever the rest of the country becomes 4s 
populous as Western Europe, the Americans will soon find 
means of utilising and fertilising their sage-brush and alkali 
deserts. Then, of the remaining 2,000,000 square miles, he 
says that only about 100,000 square miles remain to be culti- 
vated, implying that that is the only tract open to the 
agricultural immigrant. But any one who has visited that 
“ereat sloven continent,” as Nathaniel Hawthorne styled 
America, will know that, although the remaining nineteen- 
twentieths have been alienated from the State, and have 
become private property, only a small percentage of this area 
is cultivated, in the sense in which cultivation is understood 
in such countries as England, France, Holland, and Belgium. 
In the State of New York alone, despite the big city at its 
southern extremity, there are hundreds of square miles of 
wild land—land which could and would be cultivated if the 
pressure of population needed it. Depend on it that the 
United States, and still more Canada and Australasia, will need 
an abundance of strong willing hands for many a year to 
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come; and we only regret that the working classes ot our 
nation (that is, tne English, as distinguished from the Irish, 
the Scotch, and the Welsh) show at the present time so little 
desire for emigration. England alone ought to send ont at 
least 300,000 emigrants yearly; and, in their new homes, 
they would do more to preserve the unity of the Empire than 
any artificial Federation schemes, , 


Tue CRIMEAN MEMoriaL CuurcH.——Were the English 
people less accustomed to hear of memorials they have 
erected on foreign soil falling to ruin, they would feel a keen 
sense of shame at the appeal on behalf of the Memorial 
Church at Constantinople. Erected about a quarter of a 
century ago as “an enduring monument ” to the Englishmen 
who fellin the Crimean War, it is now, apparently, in pro- 
cess of falling itself. All the money subscribed for this 
national testimonial of gratitude was spent on the building, 
the promoters trusting, no doubt, that the patriotic feeling 
which led to its erection would, through all ages, provide 
funds for the clergyman’s stipend and annual repairs. This 
is the stereotyped assumption in such cases, and so wonderful 
is its vitality that the teachings of experience to the contrary 
make no impression. Only a short time ago there was a 
call upon the public purse to save from desecration the 
craves of departed British heroes in Belgium ; before that, 
the hat was similarly sent- round on behalf of the ruinous 
tombs of those gallant souls who died and were buried in 
the Crimea, Many other cases might be mentioned ; it is 
our curious insular way to do these things in the grand 
style, and having done them, to leave the rest to the 
chapter of accidents. And so it comes to pass that the 
“enduring monument” at the Turkish capital has already 
become a reproach to the great and wealthy nation which, 
after calling it into existence, left it and its incumbent to 
rely on the benefactions of the few English residents at 
Constantinople who attend a Protestant place of worship. 
It may have been a mistake to give the memorial the form 
of an Anglican Church at acity where such an edifice was not 
much wanted. But having done so, after several years’ con- 
sideration, we are bound to seethat it does not become an 
“enduring monument” of a singularly disgraceful character. 
The Turks may well wonder, as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury suggests, whether Englishmen really care for their 
dead and for their faith. 


Ox tHe Learninc oF Lancuaces.—In his address to 
the Congress of French masters the other day, Lord Gran- 
ville spoke with his usual good sense about the way in 
which French ought to be taught. The ordinary. plan in 
England is to begin with the learning of grammatical rules 
and the reading of some kind of text-book. The result is 
that the scholar becomes disgusted with the subject, and 
never really masters it. At the best much precious time is 
lost, and years may pass before it really dawns upon children 
that what they are learning is a living speech, familiarity 
with which will not only give them access to a great 
literature, but be of practical service to them in ordinary 
life. The true plan is to begin as one begins with 
one’s native language, Grammar has its place in a course of 
instruction in French; but the pupil ought not to be 
troubled with it until he is able to carry on a French con- 
versation freely. He will then have in his mind the 
materials which grammar classifies and explains, and it will 
be easy and pleasant for him to master rules which, at an 
earlier stage, are simply a useless burden on the memory. 
This applies, of course, to the learning of German, Italian, 
and other modern languages as well as to the learning of 
French; and there can be no doubt that in an ideal 
scheme of education the same method would be used in the 
teaching of Latin and Greek. The difficulty is to find 
schoolmasters capable of putting the system in force. To 
teach a language naturally, so that a child shall learn to use 
it as he uses his mother-tongue, requires in the teacher a 
high degree of alertness of mind; and we shall not secure 
this most desirable rerorm until schoolmasters themselves 
are more intelligently trained. 


ANTHROPOMETRY v. BRANDING.—-—-A plan for identifying 
criminals by the measurement of certain parts of their 
bodies, which do not increase or diminish in size after the 
adult age is reached, has been for some time in operation in 
France, and was the other day elucidated before the Anthro- 
pological Institute by M. Bertillon, Photography, he said, 
has, as a means of identification, been relegated to a 
secondary position, the search through a number of like- 
hesses proving very laborious and o‘ten unprofitable owing to 
the objectionable habit which habitual law-breakers have of 
adopting aliases. It would be interesting to know whether 
criminal officials in this country encounter equal difficulty in 
this respect. But photography becomes very valuable when 
combined with anthropometry, that is, the measurement of 
certain parts of the human frame which differ considerably 
in different persons, but remain unaltered in each individual 
during adult age. These parts are the head, the foot, the 
middle finger, and the extended forearm from the elbow. 
Armed with these measurements, the detectives can sort a 
mass of 100,000 photographs of rogues into groups of about 
fifteen each, so that the suspected offender, if his likeness be 
there at all, is very easily “spotted.” The plan seems very 
ingenious, but we cannot reconcile it with the remarkab.e 
statement which Mr. Gladstone recently made about the 
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size of his head. He declared that a hat which he used to 
wear years ago was now much too small for him. This 
abnormal development is possibly due to his conversion to 
Home Rule. The brain of the old Parliamentary hand wanted 
more space to work in, and automatically expanded the 
apartment in which it lives. If this be the correct theory, 
who shall say that a burglar’s skull may not increase in size 
after working out the details of a very elaborate “crib- 
cracking” job? This somewhat shakes our faith in the 
accuracy of anthropometry. After all, why not resort to 
branding? Horses and cattle of the most blameless reputa- 
tion are branded, and only a few years ago we branded our 
soldiers after desertion, in order to prevent their re-enlist- 
ment. Why then be so squeamish in applying this proof of 
previous conviction to hardened criminals ? 


Factory Lasour 1n Inp1a.——The Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce makes out a fairly strang case against the pro- 
posed legislative restrictions on labour in Indian factories. 
Very much the same arguments were adduced, however, 
when the late Lord Shaftesbury started a similar movement 
in England for the protection of women and children. It 
was then sought to be made out, as it is now, that the imme- 
diate result would be to drive feminine and juvenile labour 
out of the market. Nor were there wanting glowing 
pictures of the pleasant lives led by factory girls. and 
children, who got, it was said, all the halfpence without any 
ofthe kicks. It may be that the conditions of Indian factory 
life for this class of toilers correspond in some degree with 
the ideal imagined by Lord Shaftesbury’s opponents. But 
it is difficult to believe, nevertheless, that an Indian child 
can add three or four rupees monthly to the family income 
by “ work so light as to scarcely deserve the name of labour.” 
Moreover, it has to be remembered that, by employing 
children, a certain amount of adult labour is displaced, with 
the result of lowering the wage-rate. There may be, per- 
haps, some circumstances in India which militate against the 
introduction of such drastic State regulations as govern 
factories inthis country. But, without going so far as that, 
something should be done to afford a reasonable amount of 
protection to those unable to protect themselves against the 
power ofcapital. The worst of the matter is that the natives 
concerned in maintaining the present system would be sure 
to assert, were it altered, that the Government had much 
more in mind the interests of Lancashire than those of black 
humanity. Perhaps the philanthropy of Manchester in 
this business may have a keen eye to the main chance: 
Cottonopolis does not bear much affection to the Indian 
cotton manopfacturer. : 
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EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, at THREE. 
Fauteuils, 5s. ; Sofa Stalls, 3s. ; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. 


SS a TR 
M R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
A —CARNIVAL TIME, by Malcalm Watson, music by Corney Grain: and an en- 
tirely new,musical sketch, by Mr. Corney Grain, entitled “TOMM ¥ AT COLLEGE. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday at Eight; Tuesday, ‘Thursday, Saturdy at Three. 
Stalls, ss. and 3s. Admission 2s. and rs. Stalls may be booked without fee by letter , 
telegram, or telephone (No. 3,840) ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place, 


LEASURE CRUISES to THE LAND of THE MIDNIGHT 
ie The Orient Company's Steamships “GARONNE ” (3.876 tons), and 
“CHIMBORAZO ” (3,847_tons), will make a series of trips to Norway during the 
season, visiting the finest Fiords, The dates of departure from London will be as 
follows, and from Leith two days later. 
une 4th for 15 days, 7 qa 15th for 15 days. 
une 18th for 27 days uly 23rd for 27 days. 


une 25th for 13 days. Aug. 8th for 21 days, ‘ 

The steamers will be navigated through the "Inner Lead.” z.e., inside the Fringe ot 
Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water ; those of the «8th June 
and 23rd July will proceed to‘the North Cape, where the Sun may be seen above the 
horizon at midni its The “Garonne” and ‘' Chimborazo” are fitted with electric 
light, hot and cold baths, &c. ‘Citisine of the highest order, 

anagers, F. GREEN and CO,, 13, Fenchurch Avenue ; ANDERSON, ANDER- 
SON; a ice s, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. For further particulars apply 
o the latter firm. 


‘LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, 
RIGHTON, — Frequent Trains from Victoria and London 
Bridge Termini, , ‘ 
Cheap Weekly. Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets . 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Seckday 
From Victoria too a.m., Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car 
Cheap tos, 6d. rst Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 19.43 a.m, and 12.15 p.m. Fare ros. | 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Via NEW- 
‘HAVEN, DIEPPE, and RQUEN. 
Fixed Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
London to Paris (1, 2, 3 Class). Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class). 


: ep. “ ep. 

Victoria (West End).  . 830p.m. - Paris(St. Lazare). . 8.50 p.m. 
London Bridge (City).  . 9.0p.m * 6 arr, 

arr. London Bridge (City), . 7.40a.m. 

Paris (St, Lazare) . am. Victoria( West &nd) . . 7.50a.m, 


» +, &o 

Fares—-Single First, 348. 7d., Second, 25s, 7d., Third, 18s. 7d, 
Return First, 58s. 3d., Second, 42s. 3d. Third, 33s. 34. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &e. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


Neen ee cece ee 
FoR full particulars, see Time Books and Handbills, to be 
obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following 
Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained: West End General Offices. 28, 
Regent Circus, Pecadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; Hays’ 
Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus, and Gaze's Office, 142. Strand. 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


1890. 
MUNICH. 


ANNUAL FINE ART EXHIBITION 
At the 
ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


FROM JULY 1st TO OCTOBER 15th. 


THE MUNICH ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION. - 


Notice.—With this number ds issued an ExvRa 
DousLeE-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, en(itled “REMBRANDT LAUGH 
ING.” 
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FUR SEAL ROOKERY IN TIVE PRIBYLOV ISLANDS 


iy 


sacs 


COD DRYING ON FLAKES AT GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS ; ‘ 


er 


er leis, 
SE 21 


DRESSING A DECK OF MACKEREL 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES QUESTION 


THE JUVENILE FANCY DRESS 
MANSION HOUSE 


tT much description of this popular annual event is needed. 
eae it to say that it took place on Wednesday last week ; that the 
Lady Mayoress, assisted by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and other 
civic dignitaries, had between four and five hundred guests to 
receive ; that the dresses were, for the most part, pretty and appro- 
priate; and that a very pleasant evening was spent. There was 
dancing to the strains of the Coldstreams’ band, under Mr. C. 
Thomas; conjuring by Professor and Madame Clarence, and 
juggling and wire-walking by the Wartenburg Troupe; while last, 
and by no means least, the supper was—what a Mansion House 
supper always is—excellent. Perhaps to the oldsters the pleasantest 
feature of the evening was the procession. The children were 
formed up about half-past eight, and marched past, making 
obeisance as they passed to the Lady Mayoress. In the centre 
group of our picture, starting from the left, will be found the 
following characters: —“ The Knave of Hearts ” (Master Dudley 
H. Clulow), “ Portia” (Miss Leila Whitehead), “ Colonel Fairfax 
(Master Herbert Smith), “Dame 4 Beckett” (Miss Amy R. 
Bridgman), “Spring” (Miss Double), “Sappho” (Miss Edith 
Harris), and “ Princess Primrose.” 


AMERICAN FISHERY NOTES 


THESE engravings, the locality of which ranges over a vast 
extent of latitude and longitude, have a special interest just now, 
when a fishery dispute in Newfoundland threatens, unless our states- 
men show a bold and determined front, either to cause the secession 
to the United States of one of our oldest colonies, or to involve us 
in a war with France. Two of our pictures are from the Pribylov 
Islands, Behrings’ Straits, where the fur-seal fishery is carried on. 
The females are only about one-fourth the size of the males, and 
the skins of the young males are the most esteemed. One of these 
drawings (they are by Mr. H. W. Elliot, the United States 
Commissioner), represents men driving the seals inland towards the 
village, where the large males are shot, and the others clubbed to 
death. The other of these drawings represents a “rookery ” on the 
Pribylov Islands, the chief breeding-place of the seal from which 
ladies’ jackets are made. The seals do not stay there all the year 
round, but come from all parts of the Pacific. In the month of 
May the males arrive first ; the females then follow, and, soon after 
landing, give birth to their “pups.” All the seals leave in October. 
On St. Paul's, one of the group, about a million young seals are 
born each year. By law, the killing is limited to 100,000 each year. 
Nine-tenthis of the whole take is sold in London. All the dressing is 
done in England or Belgium. The third sketch (by Captain Collins) 
represents a fishing schooner “icing up ” after a winter’s gale. 
the New England coasts the temperature of the air in winter gales 
often falls below zero ; though, owing to the Gulf Stream, the sea 
remains unfrozen. The spray, asit flies over the fishing-vessels, 
turns instantly to ice. A desperate struggle for life often ensues. 
Many schooners are lost, while others reach port only. by dint of 
the men hewing away the ice with axes, and heaving it overboard, 
the sails being as stiff as tin-plates, and the ropes like bars of iron. 
The shad, which is a large-sized cousin of the herring, is a favourite 
fish in America, where it is highly esteemed for food, It inhabits 
the sea near the mouths of rivers, and large numbers are captured at 
the outlets of the Hudson, Delaware, and Chesapeake. In the case 
represented in our engraving, the splendid haul which the negroes 
and negresses are securing is attributed to artificial culture. The 
other two sketches need no explanation; but it may be remarked 
that the American Gloucester is situated in Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. It is beautifully situated and compactly built, and has of 
late years become a fashionable watering-place. It has for long 
been an important fishing-town, and has a considerable foreign com- 
merce, the harbour being one of the best on the coast. A few years 
ago some interesting international courtesies were exchanged between 
this town and its English namesake on the Severn.— We are 
indebted to the Rev. W. S. Green, of Carrigaline, Co. Cork, Ireland, 
for the sketches and photographs from which our engravings are 
executed, 


SINKING OF THE “QUETTA” 


THE Quetia was a screw steamer of 2,254 tons net, was built in 
1881 on the Clyde, and was owned by the British India Associated 
Steamers (Limited). Since the establishment of the Queensland 
line, the passage on which the Queéta was engaged had been made 
without accident of any kind by 197 vessels. reat astonishment, 
as well as consternation, was therefore felt when a telegram was 
sent from Lloyd's agent at Brisbane, dated on the evening of 
March Ist, announcing that the Queda had struck on a rock near 
Somerset, Torres Straits, and sunk within three minutes, carrying 
with her a large number of her crew and passengers. There were 
on Loard 282 souls, including some 60 Javanese, and of these 149 
were saved, and 133 were lost. The Queffa sank broadside on, 
some plates having been torn out by the collision with the rock. The 
boats which left the sinking ship were all subsequently accounted 
for. It was at first reported that the coloured crew had behaved 
badly, thrusting the ladies aside, and making a rush for the boats 
as soon as the vessel began to go down. This statement is correct 
as regards the Javanese deck passengers, but unfounded as regards 
the Lascars, who formed part of the Quet/a's crew, and who behaved 
admirably. The excessive number of fatalities among the ladies 
on board is attributed to the fact that at the time of the disaster 
they were sitting under an awning, which carried them down with 
the sinking vessel. The rock on which the Quetta struck does not 
appear to have been marked on the charts.—Our engraving is from 
a sketch by Mr. John Comyns, Hawthorne, near Melbourne, 
Victoria, 

LITTLE JACK AND HIS PLAYMATES 
There's not a child so small and weak 
But has his little cross to take— 


His little work of love and praise 
That he may do for Jesus’ sake. 


OnE is reminded of the well-known children’s hymn in writing of 
Little Jack, the Boy Missionary. Jack was the the of Captain ae 
Mrs. E, C, Hore, and was only eleven weeks old when, in 1882, 
they started for Africa, in company with a number of other mis- 
sionaries, including Bishop Hannington. The baby was carried in 
a wheelbarrow to Mamboia, then back to Zanzibar, and afterwards 
round a great portion of the African Continent, while he also 
accompanied his parents on many of their missionary journeys into 
the interior. He quickly became very popular with the natives, by 
whom he was known as “the little missionary," and by his winnin 
ways contributed much, it can hardly be doubted, to the succass o 
his parents’ missionary endeavours. He passed safely through the 
many dangers of Africa, and in 1888 returned, with his mother, to 
this country. But early in 1889 he was stricken with measles, and 
on the 5th of April of that year he died. On Saturday last a 


‘ Lord ‘Salisbury, that the number of 
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tablet, subscribed for b Sunday-School Children, was put up to his 
memory in Highgate Cemetery. It bears the text 
“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM . 


“MADAME LEROUX” ; 
A NEW serial story, by Frances Eleanor Trollope, illustrated by 
Percy Macquoid, is continued on page 473. 


“HARD, OR MEDIUM, SIR?” 


Mr. Barnes's humorous picture the little boy who is making 
his fos appearance in the hair-dresser’s chair, looks upward with a 
certain degree of pardonable trepidation at the formidable et 
ment which is revolving over his head, If he is wise he wil 
answer “ Medium,” on the time-honoured principle that 7 medio 
dutissimus ibis, To 2 novice, the first contact of a rasping machinery- 
driven brush with the sitter’s poll is sufficiently alarming, although 
the. after sensation is usually delightful, The friction acts as an 
admirable counter-irritant, and has a wonderful revivifying effect 
when the patient feels weary or used-utp. By the way, the barber's 
question will come home forcibly to many gentlemen of maturer 
years, who once gloried in the hard brush, but now find, in ae 
quence of the gradual thinning of their locks that a brush of less 
severity is best adapted to their skulls. 


THE POOR BLIND OF EAST LONDON 


THE Indigent Blind Visiting Society, which is under the 
Presidency of Lord Ebury, and whose offices are at 27, Red Lion 
Square, was established in the year 1834, with the object of im- 
proving the condition of the blind, resident in and near London, by 
providing them (a) with readers Of the Scriptures at their own 
homes ; (4) with guides, when needed, to take them to places of 
worship, and to the. classes established by the Society ; (c) with 
instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, knitting, &e. and 
(@) with temporal relief at the discretion of the Committee. _As 
the last report truly states, this is a quiet unobtrusive | Society 
which makes no flourish of trumpets, most of its work being done 
in mission or school-rooms scattered. through the poorest parts of 
London, or by the twelve blind visitors, who pass noiselessly from 
house to house, teaching and helping those whom they visit. The 
educational classes are now attended almost exclusively by adults, 
as of late years the London School Beard has recognised it respon- 
sibility towards blind children, A useful feature of this Society is 
that it helps those who have been in institutions to make a start in 
life, and to obtain the materials needed for their trade by grants or 
loins. In times of sickness, too, or temporary trouble, help is 
given them. Much still remains to be done for the blind. At the 
Grosvenor House Meeting last. Saturday, it was stated that there 
are 30,000 sightless persons in the United Kingdom, most of whom 
are in a state of helplessness cr dependence. The Indigent Blind 
Visiting Society utilises as much as possible the services of the 
sightless. All ‘places of trust, except that of lady-assistant, are 
filled, and very satisfactorily filled, by blind persons, 

Turning now to our engravings, we may observe that the East 
End Branch of the Society holds its meetings in St. Philip’s Insti- 
tute on Sunday afternoon, all day Tuesday and Thursday, and 
Wednesday afternoon. One sketch represents the women coming to 
their meeting, with Mr. Vatcher helping one down the steps ; in 
another some of the men are having tea, ‘Ihe one with the dark 
spectacles is Mr. Mead, the ‘missionary among them; he, too, is 
blind. The children in.both pictures are the ‘‘ guides,” who are 
paid for bringing the people to the meetings. There is also a school 
for them in another room while the blind areat their meetings. The 
Indigent Blind Society do not encourage their people to walk in 
lines, as in our third sketch ; that represents the blind in the 
workhouses, 


“MY FIRST SEASON” 
See page 484 


“ONLY A RELIC” 


THE hero of Mr. Seton’s picture may wear a dress which is no 
longer in fashion, but the sentiment of the situation will never 
become obsolete, as every one knows who has experienced a severe 
bereavement, As soon as the beloved one has vanished irrevocably 
from our mortal gaze, every association which links us with the 
departed becomes sacred; even the most trivial and apparently 

rosaic relic is invested with an indefinable charm, and is accord- 
ingly cherished by the sorrowful survivor. 


. PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT 

EMBRANDT made a very happy martiage when, in 16 
wedded Saskia van Ulenburgh. But its domain was brief, ie a 
died in 1642. His affection for her during these eight years is 
shown by the frequency with which he painted her portrait, some- 
times realistically, sometimes ideally. He never wearied of his 
model. She constantly figures as a beautiful inspiration, brightening 
and cherishing the painter’s heart and fireside. One of these 
pictures, bearmg the date 1638, and painted in the arti:t’s 
happiest mood, is now in the Dresden Gallery. It represents 
Rembrandt at home, with a cup in his hand, and Saskia 
seated on his knee. The figures are life-sized, brilliantly dressed 
and full of an expression of enjoyment. The special merit 
of this picture lies in the richness and harmony of its colour- 
ing; but it is additionally interesting on account of the 
glimpse which it gives into the pleasant home-life of the painter. 
A portion of this picture, showing Rembrandt’s head only. has 
recently been etched by M. Ch. Baude, of 8, Rue Le Verrier Paris, 
and is here reproduced by his permission. It was exhibited, under 
the title of Le Rieur (the Laugher), in the Fine Art Section’ of the 


Universal Exhibition last year at’ Pari : 
ee Seti y is, and was awarded a medal 


Note.——The author of “ Nocturn i 

y I al London,” reviewed in: 
columns last week, wishes to point out that “ave conte not 
bad Latin but good Spanish. As to “au tevoire,” that was an 


error of his printer, His ch rea y 
established. P character for linguistic accuracy is thus 


PotiticaL.———Primrose Da 


; this 
than in former years by a displ: z year was éven more marked 


: ¢ lay on the persons of 
symbolic flower from which it takes ie name, ut at ee ares 


with it of Lord Beaconsfield’s statue j i 

profuse as it was varied and ornate. eee Thea foie 
filled on the occasion of the annual demonstration of t es was 
Habitation of the Primrose League, when it was 2 e Grand 
Lord Amherst, who took the chair in the ahaveldubte akeente 

m : 
now amounted to 910,852, showing Pe leet yo Leng roll 
in the past year. The vast audience was addressed by Magee 
Balfour, who reviewed the achievements and succ eee J. 
various departments, of the chief members of the Maa in their 
then turning to the state of Ireland exposed and conelussively 10% a 
“ute 
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some of the most salient misrepresentations of Mr. W. O’Brien on the 
platform and in the Press. Ina history of New Tipperary, and of 
the enforced rejection by his tenants of Mr. Ponsonby’s generous 
offers, the Chief Secretary for Ireland gave a vivid sketch of the 
unscrupulous and mischievous tyranny of the promoters of the Plan 
of Campaign. At Bristol Sir Michael- Hicks Beach, at Edinburgh 
Mr. Chaplin, at Tunbridge Wells the Attorney-General, and at 
Leeds Mr. Jackson, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
defended the policy of the Government in speeches which contained 

lowing tributes to the career and character of Lord Beaconsfield — 
Str. Stansfeld, M.P., at,a recent meeting of Manchester Libera. 
tionists, announced that the Liberal party were becoming bent on 
dealing with great questions and on great solutions. After the 
settlement of the Home Rule question, foremost among those other 
questions would come the great one of the disestablishment and 
disendowment, on just terms, of all existing Church establishments, 
—At the banquet to Lord Hartington, on the 13th of May, fifty 
members of the House of Lords, and almost all the Liberal-Unionist 
members of the House of Commons, including Mr. Goschen, will be 
present, with representatives of the Liberal-Unionist Associations in 
wll parts of the United Kingdom.—A Committee of which Earl 
Amherst is chairman, has been formed to organise a demonstration 
in honour of Sir William Hart Dyke, Vice-President of the Council 
and M.P. for North Kent, who has given the county of Kent 
twenty-five years of continuous Parliamentary service, 


Tae Lonpon CouNnTY COUNCIL, resuming, on Tuesday, its 
usual weekly meetings after the Easter Recess, was favoured with 
a first instalment of a long address, to be finished next Tuesday, 
from Lord Rosebery, the chairman, in which he reviewed, with con- 
siderable complacency, the work done during the past year by the 
Council and its Committees. The Council, which has been_tempo- 
rarily accommodated in the Guildhall, now meets in Spring Gardens, 
the former quarters of the defunct Metropolitan Board of Works, 
where a suitable chamber has been provided for its deliberations. 


Tue Evictions on the Ponsonby estate have this week been 
resumed. The statements made by some of the tenants testified to 
the coercion brought to bear on them by the promoters of the Plan 
of Campaign, and to the willingness with which they would other- 
wise have accepted) the liberal terms offered them, and have 
retained their holdings. Most of them were well to do, and though 
in the majority of cases from five to six years’ rent was due, in 
every case the landlord proposed to accept one year's rent on 
account of all rent and costs due, but fear of the Nationalists led to 
a general rejection of this generous proposal. Nothing like active 
resistance, however, was offered, The case of the sub-tenants was 
specially hard, as their eviction was caused by the default of those 
under whom they hold, and no provision for housing them had been 
made by the promoters of the Plan of Campaign. One of these 
sub-tenants was actually paying twice as much per acre as the 
tenant from whom he held was paying, or not paying, to Mr. 
Ponsonby. The growing indifference of Irish occupiers to the 
Plan of Campaign, and the consequent call made on its promoters 
to bully them into supporting it, was strikingly illustrated in a speech 
made on Sunday at Inch, on the borders of the Ponsonby 
estate, by Mr. John O'Connor, M.P., who had been paying an 
ominous visit te the tenants on that estate. He reproached in 
bitter language the occupiers of the adjacent district with their 
“disgraceful lethargy” in the cause, and made sorrowfully and 
indignantly the remarkable admission that the young men of Ireland 
cared more for a game of football than for what he called “the 
welfare of their native land.” 


LorpD GRANVILLE, presiding at the Eighth Annual Congress of 
French Teachers in England, made a lively speech—in the course 
of which, after saying® that a foreign language would be best 
taught by a native, he referred to the care now taken in the selec- 
tion of French teachers in public schools, as settling the question 
of discipline and influence. Much also, he added, would depend 
on the attitude of their colleagues towards them. Among the 
peakers was the Head-Master of Harrow, who said that vt 
Harrow the French master stcod on a perfect equality with every 
other master in the School, was invested with the same powers, and 
was equally respected. 


A DESTRUCTIVE FIRE, supposed to have been caused by an 
over-heated flue, broke out on Tuesday forenoon at Hams Hall, 
Warwickshire, which dates from 1760, the seat of Lord Norton, and 
for several centuries of the Adderleys. The fire-brigades were sum- 
moned from the surrounding towns; and, alter their arrival, several 
of the helpers were injured, and one of them killed, by the fall ng in 
of the upper storey. A quantity of valuable property, including 
the library, in the lower rooms, was rescued; but the contents of 
the upper storeys were destroyed, and the mansion was completely 
gutted. Lord Norton and most of the family had left for London 
on the previous day. 


Mr. HanpeL Cossuam, Gladstonian M.P. for East Bristol, 
who expired suddenly at the National Liberal Club on Wedanes- 
day afternoon, was the only son of the late Mr. Jesse Cossham, 0! 
Bristol, and was born at Thornbury, Gloucestershire, in 1824. In 
1845 he was appointed manager of the Yate Collieries, and three 


MR. HANDEL COSSHAM 


M.P. for East Bristol 
Born:18e4. . Died April 3, 1890 


years later became a colliery proprietor near Kingswood. He was 
Mayor of Bath 1882-3, and again 1884-5, and ‘was formerly also 2 
member of the Bristol Town Council. He was elected for East 
Bristol in 1885 in the Liberal interest, and was a consistent Sup- 
porter of Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule policy. Mr. Cossham,, who 
was the author of several pamphlets on political and other subjects, 
a member of the National Liberal Club, and a F.G.S., married in 
1848, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. William Wethered, of Litle 
Marlow, Bucks, 
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"tHE LONDON WORKING CLASSES are very much disinclined to 
follow the example of some of their Continental brethren and lose 
a day's wages-by “ demonstrating ” on the first of May for a labour- 
day of eight hours, and many of them are strongly opposed to 
having the eight hours limit fixed by legislative enactment. Their 
demonstration for that object will take place in Hyde Park on 
Sunday, May 4th. Complete failure attended the attempted demon- 
etration of labour against capital in Hyde Park on Sunday last 
called for by the obscure body which styles itself the Guana 
Council of the National Federation of all Trades and Industries,” 


Our OpiTuaRyY includes the death of Mr. J. H. Gurney, son of 
the famous Quaker, Joseph John Gurney, and from 1854 to 1863 
Moderate Liberal M.P. for King’s Lynn, many years an native 
member of the well-known East Anglian banking firm of Gurneys. 
and afterwards of the ill-fated enterprise of Overend and Gurney, 
4 dihgent ornithologist and donor to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Museum of his valuable collection of raptorial birds ; in his fity- 
eighth year, of Mr. Stephen Mason, formerly Gladstonian M.P. 
ror the Mid Division of Lanarkshire, and at one time President of 
the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce; of Mr, Albert Rutson, a 
member of the London School Board, who was Private Secretary 
to Lord Aberdeen when Home Secretary, and has: contested 
seats in the Liberal and Gladstonian interest; of Sir Evan Morris 
who, as Mayor of Wrexham, was knighted by the Queen during her 
\iit in 1889; in his sixty-seventh year, of Lieutenant-General 
Charles RO. Evans, late R.A., who commanded the Cabul field- 
joree in 1880; in his forty-sixth year, of Commander Thomas B, 
Lacy, Naval Knight of Windsor; in his fifty-seventh year, of Mr. 
Paterson, managing-director of the well-known firm of Carter 
Paterson and Co, (Limited) ; and, in his eighty-seventh year, of Dr, 
Rowland M. Fawcett, long a leading physician in Cambridge, of 
which borough he was once Mayor, and in which he was an active 
promoter of local improvements. 


A Curtous ACTION FoR LIBEL is being brought against Mr. 
Bryce, M.P. The plaintiff, Mr. Oakey Hall, an American citizen, 
but now residing in this country, was some twenty years since 
Mevor of New York, and he claims damages for passages in Mr, 
Brvce's recent work on the American Commonwealth, in which itis 
suggested that he was then intimately connected with the notorious 
Tammany ting, an organisation charged with wholesale bribery 
and corruption. Mr. Bryce, it appears, justifies his statements. The 
case came, at a preliminary stage, before a Divisional Court on 
Monday. The proceedings had reference to a technical point, and 
were not of much-general-interest.- Pablo Mare cae 

CARDINAL MANNING has been before the Queen’s Bench 
Division as a defendant under peculiar and interesting circum- 
stances. He was one of three trustees of a fund raised by sub- 
scription to assist Mrs. Abrahams, 2 wealthy Roman Catholic lady, 
in establishing a girls’ home at Highgate. They entered into a 
‘contract for the building, and when it was completed payment was 
duly made through a cheque of her own and another signed by the 
Cardinal's two co-trustees. The builder, however, sent in a bill 
for extras, and on the lady disputing some of the items and 
declining to pay it as it stood, he applied for payment to the 
Cardinal, and to the Cardinal alone, for the amount. - In their 
athdavits, Mrs. Abrahams and the Cardinal declared that he had 
nothing to do with the contract, and that she was ready to pay any- 
thing that was legitimately due. The Cardinal having declined to 
pay, and the builder sueing him, an application was made on his 
behalf at Chambers to stay the action as frivolous and vexatious, 
and an abuse of the process of the Court. This application was 
refused in‘the first instance, and was ultimately referred to the 
(Jueen’s Bench Division. There being no doubt as to the power 
st the Court to grant the application, Mr. Baron Huddleston 
was in favour of granting it, holding that the action could 
not possibly succeed, and that in sueing the Cardinal alone, the 
plaintiff merely meant to “put on the screw” in the hope that 
the Cardinal or his advisers would pay the money to get rid of the 
action. A different view, however, was taken by the other Judge, 
Mr. Justice Grantham, who did not think that upon the 
affidavits produced it was shown to be impossible that the Cardinal 
should be considered liable. The Court being divided, the appli- 
cation fell to the ground, but Cardinal Manning’s counsel gave 
notice of appeal. 

Daniel Gorrie, charged, as mentioned in this column last week, 
with the murder of Thomas Furlonger, at Nevill’s Bread Factory at 
Brixton, was brought before the Lambeth Police-Magistrate on 
Monday and Tuesday. On Monday, statements by the prisoner to 
the police, respecting his movements on the day of the murder 
were found, on several important points, to be contradicted by those 
of the manager and others in the employment of the firm. On 
Tuesday the chief evidence given was that of the manager of the 
factory, who deposed to having paid Gorrie his wages about noon. 
on the day of the murder, and to’ having seen him so late as 
twenty-five minutes past one standing at the door of No. 1 bake- 
house, in which the murdered man was employed, The prisoner 
was again remanded. 

THE ADJOURNED INQUEST ON ALBERT DE GUEDON, the Leicester 
Square suicide and attempted murderer of his young French com- 
pinion, Henriette Grissé, was brought to a close on Tuesday. Mr. 
Hoffmann,who was staying in the hotel, and was the first person who 
saw the young woman as she rushed out, wounded and bleeding, 
from de Guédon’s room, said, in answer to the Coroner, that he 
knew ofno cause for jealousy on de Guédon’s part. Another witness 
deposed that he gave lessons in English to de Guédon two months 
since, and that he seemed a quiet young man. A gentleman from 
the French,Consulate said that inquiries made with a view to the 
identification of de Guédon had failed, and that his name was pro- 
bably assumed. The jury’s verdict was that the deceased com- 
mitted suicide while labouring under temporary insanity. 


PASTIMES 


Tue Turr.——Not content with owning Pioneer, the first 


favourite for the City and-Suburban, Mr. Abington recently paid 
4,000/, for Quartus, who had also been in good demand for that 
event. Ina subsequent trial, however, Pioneer easily defeated the 
new purchase, with the result that the latter beat a retreat to $0 to1. 
In the race on Wednesday there were fifteen runners, and Pioneer 
started a hot favourite at § to 2. In the event, however, he could 
get no nearer than fourth, the winner being the Duke of Beaufort $ 
Réve d’Or, who started at 100 to 14. Baron Hirsch’s Vasistas:- was 


second, and‘Mr;-Lowther's Workington~ third: --Of -the-other-raees-—- 


at Epsom we may mention the Great Metropolitan Stakes, in which 
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the Duke of Beaufort was also successful wi i 
< with Parlington; the 
cg Handicap, won by Mr, Hammond's St. Syrphenden : 
aus e Hyde Park Plate, which fell to Lord Ellesmere’s Sabra. 
a oates, who already heads the list of winning jockeys, scored 
thrice during the first two days of the meeting. 
é Mr. Abington and Lord Randolph Churchill were both in Dame 
ortune’s good books at Newmarket. The former won a couple of 
ares Hackler, while the latter secured the First Welter Handi- 
Bis late with Blue Peter, and a Selling Plate with Trapezoid. 
Mir, J. H. Houldsworth, the new Steward of the Jockey Club 
signalised his occasion to office by taking the Babraham Plate with 
Evergreen, but saw his colt succumb next day, in the Thirty-first 
Newmarket Biennial, to Prince Soltykoff’s Duo. Lord Harting- 
ton’s Morion scored a popular victory in the Craven Stakes. At 
Derby, on Friday last week, Lord Hastings’ Jessamy won the Sud- 
bury Stakes, and Mr. R. H. Combe's Imogene the Welbeck Handi- 
cap; while, next day, the Chaddesden Plate fell to Mr. A, Fulwell’s 
Pert, and—wonder of wonders !—the Doveridge Handicap to Lord 
Rodney's Danbydale, This was that oft-backed deceiver’s first 
victory.—On the motion of Lord Durham, the Jockey Club has 
decided to have a shorthand reporter present at all its meetings. 
Let us hope that the new departure will not cause the members to 
think it their duty to make long’ speeches. 
FOOTBALL. 


the influenza, their first team played 73 matches, of which 36 were 
won, 1§ drawn, and 22 lost.—Preston North End beat a weak South 
of England Eleven on Saturday by two goals to love.—Heart of 
Midlothian smashed Blackburn Rovers by seven goals to love.— 
ise the time a Bes cae the eighth time in fifteen years, 

ston Villa won the Birmingham Cup, beati i 
Abodde the teat ¢ ip, beating West Bromwich 

RUNNING.——At the L.A.C, meeting, on Saturday, T. T. Pitman 
won the quarter-mile Challenge Cup, w. Pollock-Hill being second. 
In the 1,000 yards race their positions were reversed, and Pollock- 
Hill, going on, completed three-quarters of a milein 3 min. 11 1-$th 
sec. a very good performance.—J. Kibblewhite easily won the Ten 
Miles Championship at Birmingham on Monday, doing the distance 
in the very fair time of 53 min. 49 sec. 

RacQuets.——-Once again, for the fifteenth time in twenty- 
three years, Harrow secured the Public Schools Cup, The Charter- 
house pair, as last year, were exhausted by a very hard match on the 
previous day, and succumbed to Wellington, who were in turn 
defeated by the Dark Blues in the final, 

BicycLinc,-—F. J. Osmond, Brixton Ramblers, was in great 
form at the Surrey Bicycle Club meeting on Saturday, and won 
both the Scratch Races—the Half-mile in f min. 33 3-Sth sec., and 
the Ten Miles in 36 min, 38 sec.—R. Howell beat A. H. Robb ina 
Ten Miles Match, at Wolverhampton, on Saturday. 

MISCELLANNEOUS, —— Fasting is hardly to be considered a 
“pastime,” perhaps, but we may just mention here that Succi com- 
pletes his forty.days of abstinence at three o’clock this (Saturday) 
afternoon, 
skating be revived as a fashionable pursuit? The company which 
has turned Olympia into a skating-rink seem to think so, and we 
hope their hopes wil! be justified, for no exercise is more graceful 
and health-giving than skating, even on wheels.—Jack Wannop 
beat Josh Cosnett in a boxing-match decided on Monday night, his 
victory being mainly due to the want of generalship on the part of 
his antagonist, who, though younger and stronger, played a waiting 
game instead of forcing the pace.—We regret to have to record the 
death, at the early age of forty, of Mr. Charles Frederick Pardon, 
tRe sporting editor of the Press Association, and President of the 
London Press Club, 
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WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1890 
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e variations in the height of the 
dnight (22nd inst.), ‘The fine line 
and gives the maximum and 


ExpLaNnation.—==The thick line shows the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday mi 
shows the shade temperate, for the same interval, 
minimum readings for éach day, 1 3 
occurred. ‘I'he information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks.—The weather of the p y 2 re OF 
gloomy, and cool in nearly all parts of the United Kingdom. Drizzle has fallen 


from time to time in most places, and sharp showers occurred more than once 


in the Sout e 
Southern parts of the country. During the early part of the time a large low 


A . ¢ 

ressure area moved North-Hastwards from the neighbourhood of the Bay 0: 
iscay across the Continent, and then apparently filled up, while the highest 
pressures were found in a system located over the North of Russia. Easterly 
or North-Easterly breezes were felt over England, and Easterly or South-Easterly 
breezes elsewhere, with dull or gloomy weather, and a litte drizzle from time 
In the South-We t of Ireland ane e ie on st eee 

i i t th to x8th inst. 

however, rather heavy rain fell in the course of the 27 Bleed 
the lowest readings of the barometer 
West of Ireland and North of Scotland. 


The temperature was highest (63°) on ‘Tuesday (22nd inst.) ; lowest (39°) on 


Greatest fall on any one 


a 


Tue FAMoUsS MEXICAN VOLCANO, POPOCATEPETL, is crumbling 
away. A fresh survey of the peak has just been taken, proving that 


it-has decreased-three-thousandfeet-in-height-since the last-measure- ~ 
ment. ce? Fe ; ‘ 


: I As regards the number of matches played, no - 
club in the Kingdom approaches the Casuals. This feat, dealt 


This is the “ fastest’ performance on record.—Can roller . 


with the (approximate) time at which they 


ast week has been more or less dull,” 


h-West and South. Thunderstorms have been experienced over the ; 
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PARLIAMENT 


Mr; PARNELL'S interposition in debate on the second reading of 
the Land Purchase Bill was looked forward to with unusual inte- 
rest. The announcement of his determination to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill was hailed with almost boisterous satisfaction in 
Opposition circles, The melancholy fact is, that gentlemen who 
work with Mr. Parnell had occasion to be grateful for this timely 
manifestation. - As a rule, even his most intimate associates do not 
know what their leader is going to do. Without intention—for at 
least Mr. Parnell has no affectation—he moves in a mysterious way. 
No one knows whether he will come down to take part in a debate 
materially affecting Ireland, or whether he will forbear. On the 
now rare occasions that he appears in his place, he, unlike other 


leaders, with or without following, sits in some: undistinguished 


place below the gangway. No corner seat for him, content to sit 
midway down a back bench. 


His very method of giving notice of an important amendment 
on the Land Purchase Bill was’ characteristic. - It is usual that in 
such circumstances the: glove shall be cast down publicly in the 
presence of the two armies. _ Had it been arranged that notice to 
move the rejection of the Bill should have been given from the 
Front Opposition Bench, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, or 
Mr, John Morley, to whomsoever the task was committed, would 
have risen as soon as questions were over, at a time when the 
House was at the fullest, and amid the ringing cheers and counter- 
cheers, would have sounded the note of battle.: Mr. Parnell quietly 
approached the table, handed in His notice of amendment to the 


-Clerk and went his way, the fact that-he had moved in the matter 


casually leaking out at alate hour of the sitting. 


On Monday there was no further opportunity of gratifying his 
passion for seclusion. In moving his amendment, he must nee 
occupy the most prominent place in the House, even though he still 
spoke from the undistinguished crowd ona back bench. The house 
was thronged in every part. - By chance, the day had been chosen 
for the return of several notable absentees. When Mr. Parnell 
himself entered, he was accompanied by Mr. John Dillon, who has 
been in far countries, handing round the hat, and getting it hand- 
somely filled with funds to keep the Irish party going. Mr. Dillon 
had not only improved the financial prospects of his party by his 
tour, but had evidently greatly benefited in health, Another 
stranger was Lord Randolph Churchill, who, though he had not 
thought it worth while to be in his place on Budget night, was there 
in good time to hear Mr. Parnell’s speéch. Mr. Gladstone also 
made his first appearance since the Easter holidays, and last, but not 
least, came Lord Hartington, every one glad to see him in fully- 
restored health. As he walked up the floor towards his corner-seat 
on the Front Opposition Bench it was pleasing to note how both 
sides, Liberals and Conservatives, cheered the statesman of whom 
all are proud. 

Mr. Parnell spoke for an hour and ten minutes, achieving what is 
certainly one of the most remarkable addresses ever delivered in 
similar circumstances by an important politician. He had come 
down “with what looked like a carefully prepared speech. There 
were at least sheaves of foolscap notes, which were carefully assorted 
and handed to him in due order by his attentive secretary, Mr. 
Campbell. At the very outset he increased the interest by announcing 
his intention not only of criticising the Government Bill but of 
proffering an alternative scheme. The first portion of his allotted 
task was fairly well accomplished. It is true he appeared occasion- 
ally embarrassed by his wealth of figures, There were long pauses 
which sometimes threatened to involve final breakdown. Moreover, 
probably through overlooking one of his folios, Mr. Parnell entirely 
omitted to treat the question of congested districts which he had 
undertaken to show-was ill dealt with in Mr. Balfour’s Bill. 
Nevertheless, he managed to set forth in his forcible, incisive way 
all the principal arguments which the Opposition are marshalling 
against the Government scheme. 


It was when he came to explain his own plan that some members 


intimately acquainted with the whele question admitted they could 


not make out what he was driving at. The main principle of his 
scheme appears to rest on the limitation of its application to 
tenancies not exceeding a rental of $0/ ~ This, with the exclusion 
of large pasture lands of the North, would greatly reduce the 
liability of the guarantee, - Mr. Parnell calculates that the Govern- 
ment Bill, whilst he says it does not deal with the question as a 
whole, involves the expenditure of 166,000,000/, His plan, for 
which he claims finality, involves a loan, backed by British credit, 
of only 27,000,000/ sterling, But whilst the Government plan is 
one of purchase, Mr. Parnell’s scheme does not propose to make 
the tenant landowner. He developed quite unexpected tender- 
ness for the Irish landlord, whom he desires to leave in possession, 
after he has reduced the rents of his tenants by 30 per cent. onall 50/ 
tenancies. 

Mr. Parnell brought to a climax the blunders of a curiously- 
incoherent speech by moving that the Government Bill “be now 
read a second time "a slip greeted with uproarious laughter and 
cheers, Ofcourse, as he explained, he had meant to move that it 
be “read a second time that day six months,” which is the antique 
formula of moving that it be read not at all, - The Attorney- 
General for Ireland, who immediately succeeded Mr. Parnell, 
attempted to deal with some of his arguments. But thereafter 
there followed a curious, perhaps unprecedented, course of events. 
Here was the Irish leader proposing an alternative scheme to an 
important Ministerial measure dealing with Ireland. The debate 
went on for nearly seven hours after he had resumed his seat ; and 
yet, with the passing exception of the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
not a single reference was made to it. Sir George Trevelyan 
studiously avided the topic, and speakers of lesser note followed his 
example. On Thursday, when the debate was renewed, this 
reticence was no longer possible. But what was said, whether 
above or below the Gangway on the Opposition side, made it clear 
that: Mr. Parnell’s bolt had failed, and on the whole even the 
Opposition preferred Mr. Balfour’s plan. 


On Tuesday and Friday in this week the Government had the 
advantage of morning sittings, at which considerable progress has been 
made with business. On Tuesday the remaining resolutions were 
brought forward in Committee of Ways and Moms, and were 
agreed to with a celerity that mocks the threats of sturdy opposi- 
tion that had risen from various quarters. A good deal has been 
said about the application of the million and a-half of the surplus to 
the reduction of the Tea Duty by twopence a pound. This is 
spoken of as frittering away the surplus, it being urged that the two- 
pence will go into the pocket of the middleman, certainly that it 
cannot reach that of the poorer class,;who-buy their tea by the 
eanee, or, as Mr. Goschen admitted on Tuesday, by the halfpenny 
packet. ; 


But the fact that when the resolution approving the portion of the 
Budget relating to tea was submitted no one but Mr. Picton stepped 
forward to oppose it, illustrates the unreality of the opposition the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to meet. a William Harcourt, it 
is true, said a few words; but these were chiefly designed to work 
off a little epigram about the Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
made too many small bites at too many cherries. The Resolutions 
were agreed to; and, although there will be a field-day of debate 
on the-second-reading- of the-Budget ~Bill;-the -Budget™ scheme is 
practically approved. 


APRIL 26, 189¢ 


THE LOSS OF THE SS “QUETTA” OFF THURSDAY ISLAND, NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 


The Quetta struck on an unknown rock near Somerset, Torres Straits, and sank in ffiree minutes with the loss of 133 out of 282 persons cn board. The survivors were rescued from 
a neighbouring island by the Merrie England and the Ad4batross 
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“| hope we do not disturb you. We were told to come in here,’ said Lucy gently, 


“MA 


By 


Autuor of “AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLES,” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE feelings of a bold aeronaut resolved to mount among the 
stars, who should find himself at starting encumbered with a com- 
panion laden with an excess of ballast against the risk of too great 
altitudes ; insisting on keeping control of the valves ; and ready 
with the grappling-irons to clutch at something solid on brief 
notice, might faintly image forth those of Adolphus Hawkins when 
endeavouring to raise the big balloon called Millamint, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr, Clampitt. He was checked at every turn. 

Mr, Clampitt’s avarice, like Macbeth’s ambition, let ‘I dare not u 
wait upon “I-would.” It was not that Mr. Clampitt had any 
objection to “play false” that he might “wrongly win; what he 
objected to was the risk which, in this imperfect state of existence, 
attends the most careful and ingenious play. And then it was so 
difficult to make him see, as Adolphus Hawkins daily endeavoured 
to do, that to boggle over sixpence after having spent two shillings 
was to render the whole half-crown of no avail. He fought for his 
sixpences. But the bait of making exorbitant profits out of Milla- 
mint was irresistible. : z 


_ Perhaps there is no class of persons for whom a sort of limited 
infallibility is more largely claimed, than ‘men of business.” The 
obviously 


infirmities and stupidities to which some of them are 
liable in all other departments of life are popularly assumed to fall 
away from them directly they enter the charmed circle of.“ busi- 
ness.” As if money-getting were a territory outside the operation 
of those laws which govern the play of human character elsewhere ; 
or as if we did not witness frequent failure in even the most 
unscrupulous efforts to grow rich ! 

When Mr, Clampitt, who was known (chiefly on the strength of 
an all-absorbing greed, which left him comparatively indifferent to 
everything on earth except pounds, shillings, and pence) to be such 
an excellent man of business, took up the British Tea Company, 
several men who had twice as many brains as he, were led to do so 
too; arguing that old Clampitt was a deal too fond of money to 
run any risks ; which was something like saying of a hungry wolf that 
he was a great deal too voracious ever to choke himself with a bone. 

However, the Company was “floated,” and solid cash was 
actually paid for shares in it. And in spite of the dead weight of 
old Clampitt's ignorance, avarice, and suspicion, Mr. Hawkins was 
for some weeks in buoyant spirits. He cherished the most extrava- 
gant anticipations of the vast sums to be made by the Company, 
and withstood. Marie’s persistent advice to sell, his shares when 
they advanced, as they soon did, to a surprisingly high figure. 


DAME 


Too early seen unknown, and known too Jate.".—ROMEO AND JULIET. 


LEROU X’ 


FRANCES ELEANOR’ TROLLOPE, 


ect for your mother-wit, my dear,” said 
e general brightness of your intelligence. 
Women never do. They 
Now is the moment to be 


“T have a great res 
Adolphus. “And for t 
But you don’t understand business. 
are bold or timid in the wrong place. 


bold!” 

Whereupon Marie said no more, but ordered the neat brougham, 
which was always at her disposal now, and drove to a jeweller's; 
where she expended all her sayings and every farthing of ready 
cash, which had been given her for the month’s housekeeping, in 
the purchase of a diamofd ring. She was a very fair judge 
of diamonds, and not at all likely to be cheated in the price of 
them. 

Meanwhile Lucy Smith had justified Mrs. Hawkins’s opinion of 


her good sense by determining to ae “en of aren 
e had found no employ- 


Mr. Clampitt had spoken. Hitherto s f 
ment that promised better, and the chief temptation to her to try 


this opening was that she might thus continue to live under the 
Hawkins’s roof. For Mr,’ Clampitt had mentioned that the 
“gekkertaries” were not expected to reside on their employer’s 
premises. They worked only during certain fixed hours of the day, 
and were at liberty in the evening. 

The news of Sir Lionel’s death had greatly affected her; but 
Mildred’s blank silence after it, oppressed her with such a weight of 
loneliness as made her cling almost convulsively to this family, 
where she had, at least, the comfort of seeing friendly faces. She 
had written at once to Mildred, on hearning of Sir Lionel’s death, 
a long letter, pouring out all her heart, and begging for a word in 
reply. She did not know where to direct it abroad, and sent it, 
therefore, to Enderby Court, where it was certain that Mrs. 
Griffiths, or some one in charge, would know where to forward it; 
and it was forwarded duly, and duly reached its destination, but 
not until after great delay. ’ 

Lady Charlotte, when’ she and Mildred left Rome, desired Mrs. 
Griffiths to suspend the transmission of any correspondence which 
might arrive at the Court until further orders. Lord Grimstock 
was, of course, in constant communication with his sister ; and to 
him, as executor and trustee under Sir Lionel's will, all business 
communications touching the properly were addressed direct. No 
letters were likely, Lady Charlotte opined, to be sent to Enderby 
Court except formal notes of condolence from distant county neigh- 
bours, or such other matters as she might well be excused from 
taking any immediate trouble about, They travelled slowly on 
Mildred’s account, halting at several places along the Riviera before 
arriving at the villa where they were to remain until the spring. 


“AMONG ALIENS,” “LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA,” “THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE,” &C. 


When Lucy’s letter finally reached Bordighera, Lady Charlotte 
recognised the handwriting ‘at once; she was familiar with Lucy's 
hand from having seen it in manifold extracts and copies made for 
poor Sir Lionel. Lady Charlotte would not for the world have 
descended to suppress the letter; but she thought herself justified 
in keeping this one back until her niece should be stronger. 
Mildred was still very weak, and subject to fainting fits on any 
agitation. 

When at length Lucy’s letter was put into her hand one exquisite 
sunny day, as she sat in the garden gazing at the palm-trees 
and the lapis-lazuli plain of the Mediterranean, Sir Lionel Enderby 
had been dead nearly two months, and many other things had 
happeried. 

Among the rest, it had happened that Lucy Smith had called by 
by appointment to see Mr. Tudway Didear, or, as he preferred to 
style himself, Professor Tudway Didear. 

This gentleman lived in a large, handsome house, in a street 
turning northward from the western extremity of Oxford Street. 
The front of it was painted a deep crimson, in the most approved 
fashion. In summer, window-boxes full of flowers, and in winter, 
glass cases full of ferns adorned the windows. The plate-glass 
glittered. So did a large brass plate on the door bearing the words 
‘Tudway Didear, followed by a miscellaneous escort of letters of the 
alphabet, which—as was taken for granted by those beholders who 
troubled themselves to consider the matter at all—signified the 
yarious learned bodies, whereof Mr. Didear was a member by virtue 
of his skill in dentistry. These were nearly all foreign ; a dentist, 
apparently, resembling a prophet, in respect of meeting scant recog- 
nition among the learned in his own country. 

An imposing-looking servant, clad in a glossy suit of black, and 
with the correctest of white cravats, opened the door, and ushered 
Lucy and her companion (for she had induced Fatima to accompany 
her) into a gorgeous waiting-room, all gilding and red s:tin. 
Fatima passed in at once; but Lucy, catching a glimpse of other 
persons there, hanging over the picture-books which were strewn 
on the centre table, drew back, and whispered to the servant that 
she thought there was some mistake; she had called there by 
appointment; and——, — The man interrupted her, respectfully 
asking her name, and adding that the Professor was for the moment 
engaged, but would, doubtless receive the ladies as near as possible 
to the time named. 

‘We are not patients,” said Lucy. 

The man stopped short and stared at. her. “But you say you 
have an appointment, madam ?” 
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“Yes,” answered Lucy, quietly. "It is about the situation of 


secretary.” ‘ 

“ (Q-o-oh!" exclaimed the man, lengthening out the syllable, and 
staring at Lucy. “Then you should have rung the airy-bell! 
towever,” after a pause and a renewed stare—not ‘performed inso- 
lently—" as you are here, I'll show you down, This way, please. 

He opened a red-baize-covered swing-door, which closed a 
passage from the entrance hall, and Lucy and Fatima followed him. 

The change from one side of that door to the other, was as great 
as from the vision of the Fairy Realms of Bliss beheld by a child 
at the pantomime, to the stage-carpenter’s view of that enchanted 
kingdom, in a world of ropes, pulleys, flaring gas-jets, and un- 
painted canvas, On the hall side was fine India matting strewn 
with soft rugs, and adorned by massive vases | full of pot-pourrt. 
On the other side were bare boards, unbeautified even by the 
scrubbing brush, and an odour of dry, close mouldiness ascending 
from the kitchen stairs. 

« Just you go right dewn there, Miss, and speak to Mrs. Parfitt, 
She's the cook, but she'll know all about it. I can’t stop. And 
thereupon the servant took his glossy broadcloth and his irreproach- 
able cravat into the hall again. The man’s intention was to be 
civil and serviceable, but he kept his “* Madams " and his manners 
for the class of visitors who paid the professor, and not for those 
whom the professor paid. 

“But what—we’re going into th 
a tone of strong protest. - " 

“Certainly, since we were told to speak to the cook, replied 
Lucy. The absurdity of the position had some relish for her in 
spite of all her troubles. Whatever might be in store for her, she 
had not yet arrived at the pitch of depression where all sense of 
humour is stifled under a superincumbent weight of woe. 

Into the kitchen they went, and found a decent-looking woman at 
tea there, with a young servant of the housemaid class. 

“Are you Mrs. Parhtt?” asked Lucy, in her clear, soft tones, 

“Yes, I am,” answered Mrs. Parfitt, rising and rubbing her 
hands, and looking at Lucy with the same expression of perplexity 
which the man had shown. Fatima, with her wits sharpened by 
residence in London and the tents on the borders of Bohemia, at 
once drew the conclusion that no creature bearing the quality of 
“lady ” impressed on her aspect and manners had ever descended 
those stairs within Mrs. Parfitt’s experience. 

Lucy briefly explained her errand, but added that she feared Mr. 
Didear would not be able to keep his appointment with her, as she 
had observed several persons in the waiting-room. 

“Qh, ¢haf won't make no difference if he wants to see you,” said 
Mrs. Parfitt. “The patients ‘ll have to wait or come again. But 
I don’t quite know a 

‘At this moment a shrill whistle called Mrs. Parfitt to a speaking- 
tube in the passage outside the kitchen door. The woman put her 
ear to it, listened a moment, and then said, “It’s all right. One of 
you young ladies is Miss Smith, ain't you? Then you're to go and 
wait in the writing-room, please, and the Professor “Il be down 
directly.” 

So saying she opened a door, desired Lucy and Fatima to enter, 
and went away. 

They found themselves in a room which had originally been 
neither more nor less than the back kitchen or scullery of the 
house, and was so dark that the gas was kept alight there nearly all 
day long. This made its atmosphere heavy and suffocating, as 
though the breathable portion of it were on the point of being 
exhausted, and yet it was very far from being comfortably warm. 
The stone-flagged floor probably contributed to the sensation of 
chill which assailed the feet of those who remained there many 
minutes. It was covered with oil-cloth a good deal worn, In the 
centre of the room stood a deal table, common enough as to make 
and material, but somewhat uncommon as to its size, which was 
very large. On this table, which was splashed with ink as though 
it Had been played upon with that fluid through a garden hose, were 
spread piles of printed papers, a much-thumbed “ Blue Book” or 
directory to the genteeler parts of town, and two huge pewter ink- 
stands, with a few steel pens in common wooden handles. Four 
kitchen chairs, some pegs for hanging up hats or cloaks, and a 
white-faced, loud-ticking clock fixed on the wall, completed the 
inventory of the furniture, 

Two young women were seated at the table in the act of writing, 
andon the floor beside each of them was placed aclothes-basket, such 
as washerwomen use, into which envelopes containing printed 
circulars were tossed as fast as they were directed ; and the clothes- 
baskets were nearly full. 

“| hope we do not disturb you. 
said Lucy gently. 

One of the young women, a flaxen-haired, pale girl, who looked 
tired or sullen, or both, merely nodded. But the other one raised 
her eyes and said, “Not at all. Won’t you sit down?” and then 

. resumed her writing. Ina minute or sono sound was heard, except’ 
the scratching of the pens and the loud, hard ticking of the clock. 
And then the flaxen-haired girl, throwing herself back in her chair, 
said wearily, One thousand three hundred and five since Tuesday 
afternoon. I'm pretty nearly through my share of S. W. Howhave 

you got on, Peggy?’ 

“ Middling,” returned the girl addressed as Peggy. “I don’t 
mean to let my feelings run away with me to the extent of giving 

viet las a brass farthing’s worth more work than is in the 

ond, 

The other laughed in a dreary way, and said, addressing Fatima 
“T suppose it’s a fair question, seeing you here: Are you applying 
for an engagement?” = 

Fatima hesitated an instant ; but Lucy at once replied, “7am 
thinking of applying. Do you think there is a vacancy?” 

“Oh, yes; [ suppose so. We’re rather slack just now ; but there’s 
generally plenty of work.” 

un Yes,” said Peggy. “Old Diddleum takes care that Satan 
shan’t find any mischief for our hands to do, if being idle gives him 
a chance.” = 

At this moment a heavy step wds heard descending the kitchen 
stairs, Both Peggy and her companion bent over their wr ting with 
sudden diligence, and presently the door was flung open, and 
Professor Tudway Didear marched into the room, ; 

He wasa broad heavily-built man, of middle height, with a 
perfectly clean-shaven face, and grizzled hair cropped short, smooth 
and even all over his head, after a fashion more commonly seen on 
the Continent than in England. He wore ordinary morning 
clothes—the only peculiarity being that he had no neckcloth and 
that his shirt had a broad, falling collar, fastened at the throat with a 
gold stud set with pearls; and on the little finger of his left hand— 
a strong, flexible hand, scrupulously cared for, as beseems the hand 
of adentist—he wore a great, showy, ruby ring. He had a bullying 
air of command ; and Lucy noticed with surprise that the two young 
oes not any os up hae ue entered, but remained standing 
until he said to them curtly, “‘ You'd bett sf y 
resumed their seats and ee i ar Ee ny” wie They 

“ Are you Miss Smith?” he asked, addressing Fatima. 

(Fatima maintained afterwards, with perfect good humour, that 
they had all, from the footman to the professor, thought her ‘plain 
face answered much better to the idea of a young person called 
Smith, and wanting to be employed by Mr. Didear, than Lucy's 


e kitchen !” exclaimed Fatima, in 


We were told to come in here,” 


id.) 
“Oh!” said Mr. Didear, when his error had been corrected. “ It’s 
ou? Well, you wrote me a letter mentioning the name of Mr. 
Clampitt, eh?” 


THE GRAPHIC 


Lucy bowed. . “Wrote it yourself?” 


“ Here it is” (taking it from his pocket). 

“Yes, certainly.” 2 

a Just take a pen—give her yours, Miss 
words from dictation, will you ? 


1s sense of the ludicrous had quite 
a ae t the man’s tone, and as she took the pen from the 


of annoyance ai 2 : Oe et 
i her fingers shook with the effort to stifle 2 laugh. 
oe ene whose long black eyes looked very wrathfully upon these 
oceedings. i y . 
Pe Write,” said Mr. Didear, clasping his hands behind his back 
and taking two steps in one direction and two steps bac ue 
along the wall under the clock, “ ‘the inventions applied by 
fessor Tudway Didear to the operations of dental surgery es 
the ne plus ultra of edontolagical science achieved within the a 
century.’ That'll do. Let me see. Hah!—yes; same hand, ¢ as y 
on’ve hurried this a little. H’m! Got the ne plus ultra all right, 


see. A young person who applied last week spelt it with 
tk ay 4 


overcome her first feeling 


This was too much for Lucy, who covered her face with her 
handkerchief, and made a desperate effort to convert an irresistible 
burst of laughter into an excusable fit of coughing. | 

“ That was very absurd of her,” she gasped, looking up at len 
with eyes full of water. ‘ 3 : 

Nee Didear stood by suspicious. He did not believe in the 


cough at all; and he had his doubts whether all that hilarity were 


i ty the misspelling of a Latin word, which even Ae, the 
occasioned by the misspelling o ve hee eens 


professor, might very likely have written wron 
seen it in print !—-and yet, what else could there be for any one to 
laugh at? If the girl turned out a giggling fool she would not suit 
him; which would-be a pity, since: he liked her writing. It was 
legible, and yet not common. : ; 

“T beg your pardon,” said Lucy, making a strong effort to regain 
her self-possession. “J must not waste your time. Do you think 

ou should be able to give me employment?” oe 

“I think so. At the present moment there is no great pressure ; 
put in about a fortnight we shall be very busy—mind what you 
are about, Miss Barton! those lines ain't straight. I’m~not 
going to allow crooked directions to emanate from these premises, 
as you ought to be aware by this time !—and-then I might take 

ou on,” 

“ The duties are—— ?” 

“What you see. Mainly-addressing circulars. There may be a 
few letters occasionally, but my private secretary, upstairs, does 
most of that, It's a different department. Hours, from nine to 
one and two to six, inclusive. That’s the regular-thing. Extra 
time is extra pay.” 

“And the terms ? ” said Lucy, colouring nervously. 

“The wages I pay are fifteen shillings a week, Take it or leave 
jt. Same to all. No difference made. If any one is under the 
mark, I don’t pay less; I get rid of ‘em.” 

Mr. Didear did not mention what he would do in the case of any 
one being over the mark, But probably the hypothesis had never 
occurred to him. 

“ Thank you,” said Lucy. 


gth, 


“Then if Iam disengaged in about 
a fortnight from this time, may I write to you? e . 

“Yes: or come, All engagements begin on.a Monday, and are 
by the week ; terminable at a week’s notice.” 

“On either side, of course,” said Lucy, bowing farewell to the 

‘oung women at the table, and passing out of the room. 

« Well,” said Mr. Didear, as he followed her and Fatima up the 
kitchen stairs, “I should expect any one to stayand finish up a 
job of work if we happened to be in the thick of it. Oh, look 
here, 1 forgot to mention, you mustn’t come in and out this way. 
There’s another entrance for the omployees. Parfitt will show you. 
But as you ave up here—Rogers, show this party out.” 

“ Good heavens, Lucy, you surely don’t think of ever going near 
that dreadful man again!” burst out Fatima, as soon as they were 
clear of the house. C'est inoui /” 

Lucy laughed a little, and then looked grave. “ Fatima,” she 
said, “I have found out one thing: it is not at all enough to be 
willing to work, to earn your bread. I used to think it was. The 
pay is very little, But it would save me from eating up the last 
pound of my tiny capital. And, after all, I don’t know that I 
should be a bit more unhappy directing envelopes in that back 
kitchen than hearing Miss Heavysides trample through the 
Moonlight Sonata,” or being obliged to endure Miss Cohen's 
contempt for my poverty and general insignificance, uttered in 


_ such an epigrammatic form as, ‘Well, I’m sure! It seems beggars 


want to be choosers !”” 

“Well,” said Fatima, musingly. “Perhaps, as a stop-gap, and if 
you don’t get a situation within a fortnight And then you 
could always leave that creature directly anything better offered 
couldn't you?” j 

_“Oh yes, of course!” answered Lucy, cheerfully. She was but 
eighteen. And sordid troubles still appeared to her merely like 
parentheses in the story of life. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


Ir was characteristic of that general preparation for the unex- 
pected which formed a large part of the Hopkins philosophy, that 
none of the family expressed or felt any special surprise at seeing a 
girl like Lucy apparently abandoned to her fate, and left to sink or 
as a lonely wen the deep, black sea of London. 

ucy was often lost in wonder as she thought of it al 
but the Hawkins’s accepted such vicissitudes, Doth for henelet 
and their friends, as being part of the general constitution of things, 
Mr, Shard was, of course, a hard, selfish, unfeeling curmudgeon, 
But hard, selfish, unfeeling curmudgeons were amongst the most 
ordinary phenomena of life. And as to the cooling-off of Lucy’s 
grand friends—well, really, neither was that unprecedented. 

Lucy had never said a word of blame or anger, but, piecing 
together things she had let fall in talking of Enderby Court and 
adding to them all that Mr. Shard had said when in town Mari 
Hawkins had convinced herself that it was Lady Charlotte Cont 
who had arranged to send Lucy away from Westfield, and had paid 
Mr. Shard for getting it done. But be that as it might, it was ae 
that the Enderbys meant to drop Miss Smith now at all event 
org aM reason for Miss Smith to do what she could for sereell 
a eae accordingly, encouraged her to accept the 

Lucy waited out the fortnight before makin i 
so. But during that time nothing in the NN eae 
employment had presented itself. She had, indeed, bee off ved 
the entire charge of an imbecile and sickly young woma : aa he 
wardrobe, for the liberal remuneration of food and te Fe she 
to pay her own laundress’s bill; and on declining it on ile on i 
that she would thus have no penny for clothing or an cee a 
sary expense, she had been somewhat severely rated be ahe feet 
young woman’s mother, who wondered what things oe ee ceils 
when persons like Lucy turned up their noses at a good eh 
their heads, and a sufficiency of wholesome victuals | emma aay 

Zephany had been consulted on the subject of M 
Didear. Zephany had been prospering lately; and its. i 
had come about chiefly through Mr. Rushmere’s ees Sis) atone 
Rushmere had expressed his surprise that a man of Ze Sa ality 
extraordinary attainments as a linguist should have failed Bs in 
permanent employment. Whereupon Zephany had repli on 
fliend, extraordinary attainments are not wanted in ae tine of 

line o 


Tudway 


Barton—and write 2 few . 
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business. A man does not want his horse to fly; he only wants 
him to run faster than other men's horses. 

“Well, but you ca run faster than most horses! And you are 
not obliged to mention that you can fly, also. No need to tell 
people that you could, if yeu pleased, write their letters for them 
in Greek, Arabic, Turkish, or Hebrew, as well as in German, French, 
Spanish, and Italian !” : F ’ 

«That is true,” answered Zephany, candidly, with his rare smile 
displaying the wonderful range of teeth. ; 

‘And soon after that conversation Mr, Ferdinand Zephany was 
installed in the post of foreign correspondent in the important City 
house of Steinmetz, Williams, Bauer, and Steinmetz. 

This made no difference in his relations with the Hawkins'’s— 
except the characteristic difference that Zephany at once insisted on 
paying them a higher rent for his bedroom, He still continued to 
be the confidential friend and familiar inmate of the family, and the 
special oracle and counsellor of Fatima. ; 

She it was who asked him to make some inquiries about Mr, 
Tudway Didear, and the result of them was that Zephany reported 
the man to be a notorious charlatan, looked down upon by all his 
more respectable colleagues, but neverthless a charlatan of ability. 

“le is a clever manipulator, but all his circulars, and réclames, 
and pretensions to science are pure charlatanerie. He is a quack 
and a liar,” said Zephany, with his usual forcible directness, 

But he did not feel justified in advising Miss Smith to refuse the 
dentist’s offer. To him, as to the Hawkins’s, ‘ups and downs” of 
fortune appeared to be very much matters of course ; and he was 
sufficiently imbued with the tenets of Bohemia to consider the 
quack dentist’s service every whit as desirable as that of Madame 
Leroux, As regards the worship of the Genteel, Zephany was a 
stiff-necked heretic and unbeliever. 

Lucy did not choose to go to Mr. Didear’s house on the Monday 
he had indicated without any further notice, but she sent a note tu 
say that unless she meanwhile heard from him to the contrary, 
she would present herself to begin work on the following Monday 
morning. ° 

Punctually at nine o’clock she rang the bell at the dentist's street 
door. No sooner had she done so than she remembered the servant's 
ajmonition on the former occasion that she should have rung the 
“airy bell.” However, she could but stand her ground now, and 
wait until Rogers should appear. Rogers did not appear. (She 
learned afterwards that that black-coated functionary was only 
engaged for the hours during which Mr. Didear received his 
patients,) The door was opened by a housemaid, who was sweeping 
and dusting the hall. i 

Before Lucy could say a word this woman exclaimed, “ Laws, if I 
didn’t just guess it was you! The Professor told Miss Barton you 
was coming to-day. But you hadn’t ought to be ringing at this 
door. I should catch it if Ze knew you got in the front way.” 

“But,” said Lucy, mildly, “I don't know any other way.” 

Well, come along in. “P'raps he didn’t hear the ring, as he’s at 
his fiddiing; and if he says anything [ shall just tell him it was 
a parcel for Mrs. Parfitt rung the wrong bell by mistake.” 

‘As Lucy passed through the hall, she was aware of a droning, 
vibrating sound, like the buzz of a gigantic blue-bottle ; and when 
the red-baize door was closed behind her and the friendly house- 
maid, the latter said— 

“Tt’s a mercy he’s got that cheller to let off some of his over- 
bearingness on.” 

«What is it he has?” asked Lucy, douttfully. 

‘A cheller—violin cheller,” answered the housemaid, making 
the action of drawing a bow across the strings. ‘He plays it by 
the hour, setting up in his bedroom in a flannel gownd. Some- 
times he begins at six in the morning. I suppose it does ward off 
some of his aggorance. Not that / should take any of his sauce, 
if he offered it to me; nor yet Mrs. Parfitt wouldn’t. But the 
way he does bully that Miss Saunders, that he calls his private 
secretary, words can’t depicture. You underground young ladies,” 
continued the housemaid, thus designating the inferior scribes by 
an ingenious periphasis, ‘are better off than her. He can't keep 
bouncing up and down the kitchen stairs twenty times in the hour, 
like he bounces in and out of the back parlour to worry Miss 
Saunders.” 

Lucy found Miss Peggy Barton and the flaxen-haired girl, whose 
name was Jones, hanging up their hats and cloaks in the room 
where they wrote ; and they returned her salutations with civility, 
but with a certain distance, and something like an air of mistrust. 

“Could you,” asked Lucy, hesitatingly, “be so kind as to tell 
me what I ought to do first?” 

“Qh, yes,” answered Miss Barton; “old Diddleum 
intend you to waste your time whilst 4e pays for it, He gave me 
this bundle ready for you on Saturday night. You've got to write 
‘With Professor Tudway Didear’s compliments’ at the top of all 
these circulars "pushing a packet across the table towards her— 
‘and when you've finished them, you’re to direct the envelopes 
from that list of addresses marked with a blue pencil in the 
directory.; and then you're to write at the top of the circulars on 
pink paper, ‘With Tudway Didear's respectful compliments,” and 
they're to be addressed from the lists marked in red, So there's 
your work cut out for you.” 

Lucy took the circulars, and began to write. The other two girls 
kept silence, but cast scrutinising glances at her from time to time 
as she plied her pen. At length Miss Barton said— 

“You're a quick writer, ain't you?” 

“T think I am,” answered Lucy, looking up with a little smile. 

‘ Senne in her face determined Peggy Barton to speak 
rankly— 

“ Look here,” she said; “don’t you get that first lot of circulars 
done before one o'clock, whatever you do; else old Diddleum wil! 
expect us all to do the same; and that would be awfully rough 
on Isabel Jones, who’s a slow writer by nature, and if she hurrie-, 
her hand gets illegible.” ; 

“There you go, Peggy!” said Isabel Jones in a warning 
voice. 

“Oh, bother!” returned the lively Peggy. “ Miss Smith wot 
tell. She isn’t that sort. Why if we didn’t stick together a little, 
old Diddleum would eat us up alive. If we don't put some sort ot 
a limit to our work he'll never put one for us. We don't want to 
be unfair, Miss Smith,” pursued Peggy, watching Lucy's lace. 
“You see Diddleum considers what we do a fair amount for the 
day, else he’d never put up with it, you may bet your boots. But 
we fave to make up our minds to get through so much, and no 
more. He's one of the too-clever-by-half’s, he is If he treated 
people like Christians they wouldn’t grudge him good measul’. 
But as it is, I make a rule, Miss Smith, to lay my pen down at the 
Pid a one by that clock, even if I’m in the middle of a word. 
And you'll find you'll have to do it too.” 

‘“‘T will divide this heap of papers, and see what proportion of 
them I can get through in half an hour,” said Lucy. “ Then | 
ne be able to calculate my rate of work, and compare it with 

Se : 

Peggy nodded approvingly, observing that she had been sut® 
Miss Smith was de a ‘ht an and even Mise Jones looked a little 
more cheerful. And after that, they worked with very little further 
interchange of words, until the white-faced clock struck on® 
when they laid down their pens, and prepared to eat their 
luncheon. ( 

Lucy had brought a packet of sandwiches with her, and the other 
a pulled out some cold meat and bread from their little black 
ags ; and Mrs. Parfitt was petitioned to supply them with a jug of 


don't 
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water and three tumblers. Lucy spread the clean white napkin in 
which Fatima had enveloped her paper parcel of sandwiches over 

“one end of the table for a cloth, and invited the others to share that 
luxury with her; a little attention which was received with an 
effusiveness that surprised her. 

“ Thank you, Miss Smith,” said Peggy Barton, laying her bread 
and meat neatly on a squaré of clean paper, placing the whole on 
the napkin, and surveying the effect with complacency, 

“Don’t it look nice, Isabel? Old Diddleum would like us to eat 
out of a trough like pigs; unless he'd like better that we didn’t eat 
at all!” : 

“May I ask,” inquired Lucy, feeling that general good- 
fellowship had been established, “ Why you call Mr, Didear ‘old 
Diddleum ??” 

Peggy burst into a hearty young laugh. “Qh,” she said, 
“because he diddles people ; cheats them, you know. It isn’t very 
elegant, But how could you say anything elegant of Aim ?” 

“T tell Peggy,” remarked Miss Jones, in her slow, throaty voice, 
‘that she'll forget herself’some day, and call him Diddleum to his 
face.” 

“| nearly did once,” said Peggy, with a fresh burst of laughter ; 
“and if it wasn’t for mother, | should wish I had. If it wasn’t for 
mother, I’d never enter his horrid old den again the longest day I 
have to live. But mother’s an invalid, and we have to eke out the 
little she’s got somehow. And you see the good of this place is that 
1 can go home at six and look after mother, and give her her tea, 
and stop with her, Otherwise, Miss Smith, there have been 
moments when J could have knocked him down and trampled on 
him, only for mother!” 

The picture of Peggy Barton—who was a short, slight, little 
creature—felling Mr. ‘Tudway Didear to the earth was a sufficiently 
comical one. Lucy laughed, and observed that the Professor was 
more obliged to Mrs, Barton than he had any idea of, 

“Oh, of course’ it’s only the feng. I couldn't really do it, I 
know ; but I do feel like a raging tigress sometimes, Miss Smith,” 
said Peggy, shaking the crumbs off, and folding up the napkin 
neatly. 

“ P shouldn't think any one would come here from choice,” 
remarked Isabel Jones. ‘“ When Bill gets a situation—that's my 
second brother-—/ shan’t come any more; father says so, Father's 
a working jeweller, but he can’t always work because of the asthma; 
and, with six at home, of course he can’t afford to keep us all idle. 
But when once Bill’s earning, good-bye to Mr. Tudway Didear. I 
wouldn’t come back of my own free will, not if he offered me five 
pound a week and a four-wheeler to fetch me morning and evening,” 
concluded Miss Jones, conscious of having uttered~a strong hyper- 
bole, but one which was not too strong to express her feeling. 

“T suppose yo do it for pocket-money ?” said Peggy, with a little 
hesitation. 

“T?” returned Lucy. 
must earn my bread.” 

“No! Why,dear me! Isabel and I made up our minds when 
we saw you the other day that you were a swell that had just taken 
a fancy to get some money for gloves or something.” 

“Indeed, I am very far from being a ‘swell,’” replied Lucy, with 
a smile, 

“You're a lady,” said Peggy Barton, quickly. “I don't set up 
to be anything grand myself, but of course I can see that you are a 
lady.” 

ney made no answer; it was just two o’clock, and work must 
be resumed, But as she presented Mr, Tudway Diddear’s compli- 
ments, in her neatest characters, she could not help reflecting, with 
some wonder, on the difference between poor Peggy Barton, in her 
shabby frock and worn shoes, and Miss Cohen, who cost her parents 
a hundred and fifty guineas a year at Madame Leroux’s fashionable 
boarding-school. 

When six o’clock came, she found that her shoulders ached, and 
her hand felt stiff, and her head heavy. The constrained posture, to 
which she was unusued, was fatiguing, and the close atmosphere of 
the room was very oppressive. 

“You must show me the way out, please,” she said, when the 
others were getting ready to go away. “ Otherwise I shall not know 
where to get admittance to-morrow.” 

“Ah!” said the irrepressible Peggy, ‘ and a very nice way it is, 
to make ladies walk through the mews in all weathers!” 

“The mews !” 

“Yes; the mews. All among the stable litter, and the wet 

coach-wheels spinning round to give you a shower-bath, and the 
grooms passing their remarks. No wonder you look astonished, 
But that's the way we have to come, if we want to be let in at all. 
Oh, you don’t know half the charms of the place yet. To-day has 
been a day of peace. Old Diddleum hasn’t been down once. But 
—well, 1 dare say you'll have the pleasure of a visit from him 
before long.” 
_ Sure enough, they left the house by a back door which led directly 
Into some mews behind it. Emerging thence, they came up a side- 
alley into the street adorned by Mr. Tudway Didear’s crimson 
Jacade, Miss Barton and Miss Jones made Lucy observe certain 
landmarks—such as the number of lamp-posts from the corner, and 
a house with newly painted railings opposite—so that she might not 
miss her way on the morrow. And then they bade her good night, 
and walked away together. 

As they went, Lucy heard Peggy Barton say to her companion, 
“ Mother's sure to have the kettle boiling. Shes always so glad to 
see me back. That’s the good bit of the day.” And she thought 
that if she had a mother to welcome her home—a mother whom she 
might tend, and for whom she might work, all the hardships would 
be cheaply purchased. 

Pegey’s threadbare shawl, and rusty hat, and boots pervious to 
the street mud, were transfigured iuto something precious, in the 
light of loving duty ; and Lucy was conscious of envying her lot as 
she looked after the commonplace little figure through a mist of 
unshed tears, 


“TI do it because I am very poor, and 


{To be continued) 
eee ae ae! 


THE SrreaAD OF British INFLUENCE and commerce in Persia 
makes the Russians jealous and uneasy. Accordingly, plans are 
being formed to counteract the British power, by establishing a 
Russian bank at Teheran, a permanent Muscovite Exhibition at 
Barfrush, and a special Agency at Ispahan to watch the English 
Agent. THe Russians also want to obtain the concession of the 
railway from Teheran to Mashhad-i-Sar, 

_THE BIRTHPLACE OF NAPOLEON THE GREAT at Ajaccio was 
visited with much solemnity by the French President when in 
Corsica this week. The house isa common-place dwelling of two 
pavilions, situate in the narrow Rue St. Charles, in the old part of 
the town, and facing a tiny square, the Place Letitia, laid out 
with flowers. Over the doorway is a marble tablet recording the 
date of Napoleon’s birth—August 1§th, 1769—and the interior is 
dark and gloomy, with small rooms and brick floors. Upstairs is 
the room where Napoleon was korn, while Napoleon III., in later 
years, occupied the next apartment, which now contains a bust of 
the Prince Imperial. Various Bonapartist souvenirs are collected 
in the house, such as a quaint old spinet—the only one of its kind 
then known in Corsica—with its yellow keys, Napoleon’s bed, a 
sedan-chair in which Madame Letitia, his mother, was carried from 
church, and so forth. 
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MINOR CRUSTACEAN DAINTIES 


_ Few, except those persons who take part in the work of their collec- 

tion and distribution, have any definite idea of the enormous 
quantities of the minor crustaceans—prawns and shrimps—which 
are yearly consumed. Douglas Jerrold, on one occasion, computed 
that at least thirty thousand persons living in the “Great Metro- 
polis ” would indulge ina penny or two pennyworth of shrimps to 
tneir Sunday breakfast or tea—‘‘and that,” said Jerrold, “means 
the consumption in one day of probably more than a million of 
these palatable little creatures.” ‘ 

Positively enormous numbers of the smaller shell fish are sold in 
London. Some years since, when the figures were inquired into, 
the sales of periwinkles in the streets of London amounted to 
about 4,000,000 pints in the year, which gave a supply of one pint 
to every unit of the population of the period resident in the 
“mighty wen,” with an allowance of a few over for strangers within 
the gates. The number of “winkles” annually disposed of is 
prodigious, being estimdted at the rate of two hundred to the 
measure named, Whelks being much larger than “ winkles” are 
sold individually. When the writer, at the time of the Fishery 
Exhibition, inquired into the extent of the sales, the London street 
dealers disposed of over 4,000,000 annually, while at the same time 
enormous numbers were required by hook fishermen, whelks being 
a favourite bait. Of cockles, 1,000,000 quarts used to change hands 
at Billingsgate, whilst the figures of the shrimp supply, could they 
be accurately ascertained, would seem incredible. “ Millions upon 
millions ” of the various minor shell fish used to be sold, and still 
are, by the costermongers, but no record can be obtained showing 
how the demand is met, but itis computed that the retail value of 
the total will be close upon a quarter of a million sterling. 

-The prawn is more fashionable than the humble shrimp, which, 
speaking figuratively, is the favourate shell fish of “St. Giles,” 
The prawn, like its giant relative the lobster, frequently cuts a 
figure on fashionable bills of fare. It can be presented at table in a 
dozen different fashions—in soups, in stews, and in curries, as may 
be gathered from the cookery manuals of the period, whilst the 
concoctor of piquant sauces has a large share of affection for this 
much-appreciated member of the shell-fish family. Of the 
crustaceous and molluscous dainties that have been named, other 
cities than London also demand constant supplies. The inhabitants 
of Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds are as fond of shrimps and 
prawns, of cockles and whelks as their brethren who obtain sup- 
plies from the perambulating “coster” of London. Persons 
dwelling in our great provincial seats of population are industrious 
consumers of cockles and whelks and such.other fruit of the sea as 
they can purchase. It is not, perhaps, generally known—in 
Scotland, forinstanze, prejudice is strong against them-—that whelks 
are good for food in an eminent degree, and form a really nutritious 
dish when nicely stewed and seasoned. Fisher-women in some 
places feed their children fat upon them, and an intelligent fisher- 
man on one occasion told the writer that a dozen of these shell 
fish, stewed with bits of bread, did him as much good as a “big 
beef steak.” Pickled whelks are largely eaten in London. At one 
time, those who dealt in cooked whelks used to make a good profit 
by vending their stores in public houses, where they were abun- 
dantly purchased as a capital relish to the beer consumed by the 
frequenters of such places. Mr. Charles Harding, of King’s Lynn, 
stated at one of the “ fishery conferences” of 1883, that the fishery 
there supplies whelks to London of the annual value of about ten 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Returning to the humble shrimp, a few more words may be given 
about its commercial history. It has been calculated that over all 
the three kingdoms probably not less than 300,000 pints of this 
crustacean will be sold during the year; it is in season, somewhere 
or other, all the year round, “shrimping” being always in progress 
on some part of the English coast, where hereditary fishers for that 
popular shell-fish may be constantly seen at work. It is not a little 
curious that sons regularly succeed fathers in many branches of 
fishing; at Leigh, families may be found who, their ancestors 
included, have been shrimping through several generations. They 
are, so to say, enamoured of the business, and continue, by means 
of their little nets, to plough the sands, season after season, from 
youth to old age. Shrimpers, when the tide recedes, proceed to 
business day after day, capturing all they find; and it is wonderful 
that although shrimping has been in active operation for forty or 
fifty years, in the course of which period hundreds of millions must 
have fallen a prey to the industrious fisherman, tens of thousands 
still continue day by day to reach the markets, Boats are, of 
course, required to reach distant fishing-banks, but these, when 
fished, yield at times quite prodigious supplies, especially when 
sand-banks which have not been frequented for a little time are 
ventured upon; on such the shrimpers will be munificently 
rewarded with rich hauls of the “ Undine of the waters.” 

The shrimp is found on almost every part of the English coast. 
Colonies of shrimpers find employment at some place or other 
nearly all the year round, At Morecambe, for instance, the writer 
has seen half a hundred persons at work catering for the populous 
places of Lancashire. Boats’ crews from Furness also take an 
active part in the business, earning for division a few thousands per 
annum. At Yarmouth there is a fleet of fifty sail of shrimpers, each 
of about two tons, which commence work in February,and keep at it 
briskly for four or five months; at Harwich and Liverpool, also, 
the industry of shrimping is well known, and at particular periods 
of the year there will be thousands of persons engaged in the work. 
Upon asking a large commission-agent once upon a time, when 
visiting Great Grimsby, how many shrimps and prawns would be 
captured in a year, he replied, “I defy you to figure the number ; 
the annual take would in a year, I believe; fill an Atlantic steam- 
ship "—a rather rough and ready way of estimating the supply. 

The natural history of the prawn and shrimp, of which there are 
several varieties, is interesting ; like crabs and lobsters they change 
their covering as they grow, being able, at the proper time, to throw 
off their old coat and grow a new one. The prawn, it is said, 
derives its name from the serrated prong which juts out from its 
eyes. Shrimps of different localities have each distinctive values ; 
Leigh crustaceans still command the highest prices, and bring con- 
siderably more money than those sent from Yarmouth and other 
localities. Epicures in shell fish prefer red shrimps, whilst the taste 
of “the masses,” as exemplified by the demand, leans to the brown 
yariety. Shrimps are, as a rule, boiled before being sent to market, 
and those whose business it is to capture them complain sadly of 
not obtaining better prices; but railway carriage is high, whilst 
boilers, buyers, and other agents must have their commission. 

The money earned by shrimpers is rather more now than it formerly 
used to be, but varies with the rate of supply; the brown kinds 
bring the best prices. The writer has seen two or three thousand 
gallons of shrimps brought to Billingsgate, and disposed of in 
quick time; it is wonderful, indeed, to see how smartly a clearance 
of such quantities of stuff is accomplished. Some of the more 
active of the London costermongers used to earn a fairly good 
living by selling the various kinds of shell fish as they came in 


season. At one period lobsters could be purchased for a few pence , 


each, and crabs were still cheaper. Whilst visiting Billingsgate, 
an old acquaintance said to the writer that times were greatly 
changed, that he did not now carry lobsters, “they was too dear 
for his customers to buy,” and, telling his story, he continued, “ it 
takes hard work now for me and the missus here to make eighteen 
or twenty bob a-week, but there’s a many of us a working now, and 
the competition is just awful; besides you see, sir, the swell fish 
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shops even supply winkles and mussels as well, and cooks in the 
big houses of the West End think that mussel sauce is as good as 
oyster sauce ; twenty years ago, sir, gentlemen's cooks turned up 
their noses at mussels—they didn’t know then how good they was.” 

OF the hundreds, or to be nearer the mark, thousands of crustaceans 
known to naturalists, only a small percentage are used for food. 
The river crayfish is, however, becoming more common in the shops 
of our fishmongers than it used to be several years ago. On the 
Continent, the capture and sale of this animal has given rise to a 
considerable trade. It ‘is now put to many culinary uses, In the 
days of that great chef, M. Ude, “ Potage a la Bisque d’Ecrevisses,” 
now so common, “was sent to table on gala days only when a 
frequent change of soups is necessary.” This miniature lobster is 
preferred in France to its bigger brother, and great quantities are 
brought to Paris and London from Germany v4 Berlin; at certain 
seasons thousands of them may any day be seen on the fish-stalls of 
the Halles Centrales, as many as from six to seven thousand being 
despatched from the capital of Germany by one train. The sea- 
cray, or crawfish, is eaten in London, and is plentifully shown in the 
shellfish shops of the metropolis, but it is not admitted into 
“Society :” it has not yet become fashionable, although it is 
susceptible of being converted into most delicious soup, and might 


form as good a basis for turtle soup as the conger eel is said e do. 
J. GB. 


young grasses are weak and in need of rain, but hay holds out well, 
and the mangold and swede clumps are not yet exhausted. Rye 
and tares are coming on nicely, but winter beans, which promised 
highly a month ago, have rather gone off sincé Easter. 

IN THE West OF ENGLAND there has been more rain than we 


have had who dwell with our faces to the North Sea, Cows are 
already being sent out to graze,and the pastures are coming en well, 
though they are not so thick as last year. Calving season is nearly 
over, and there are not many complaints or losses. Cheese-making 
is in full swing, and the milk-supply is good; but the low prices 
now quoted in the cheese-market have caused much discouragement, 
and restricted production, There is a wonderful fall of lambs in 
Somerset, Gloucester, and all up the Wye valley. Several flocks of 
Too ewes have 1solambs. Losses have been greater from the long- 
wooled breeds than from the others, and farmers attribute it to the 
lambs sucking’ or biting the wool from and round the udder. Work 
with fallows is well forward. 

Fruir GRowinc.——We are glad to see that the British Fruit 
Growers’ Association have just organised a system of sending com- 
petent lecturers to visit particular districts, and give instruction in 
fruit culture, especially with respect to those improvements which 
have been learnt from France and Belgium. There is much 
ignerance and much confusion among English fruit growers, who 
yet are a very enthusiastic craft, eager to extend and glorify their 
art. Few, in fact, go in for fruit growing without having a natural 
liking that way, and the Association therefore are likely to be 
sowing their teaching in kindly soil, The difficulty of securing a 
remunerative market is one which the Association should now take 
in hand, for the difficulties which overwhelm an individual grower 
may often be conquered by a combination. 

SALES OF CORN continue liberal for the time of year. Wheat 
sales in recent years have ranged, in April, from 40,000 to 50,000 
qrs. at the weekly statute markets. This year they have been 
119,000 qrs. in a fortnight. Barley sales have varied in the last 
five years more widely, from 5,000 up to 24,000qrs, This year 
they have been ranging from 12,000 to 19,cooqrs. Of oats from 
3,000 to 7,000 qrs. have usually been sold, but from 6,000 to 8,c00 
qrs. is now the range. Wheat prices, however, are only 2d. lower 
than last year, while barley is 4s. 7¢., and oats rod, dearer on the 
twelvemonth. The risein barley is due to the increased progortion 
of malting samples. The abundance of cheap foreign maize at 
under 20s. per 480Ibs. is an advantage to the stock and _horse- 
owner. Beans and peas are also cheap. 

FROM SCOTLAND we hear that there are about the country large 
reserves of turnips and potatoes which it is difficult to dispose of. 
The potatoes, especially, are selling at a miserable price. Many 
farmers, however, have been feeding them to stock with success, as 
boiled with other food in a mash they are most healthy, and are 
thoroughly enjoyed by the animals. The haystacks are not yet 
all used up, and they are being freely fed to stock, thus saving the 
pastures and letting them gain in strength, The lambing on hill- 
farms is progressing most satisfactorily. All kinds of sheep are 
dear, and the flock-owners are making money. 

A Country House of average size (what is the average size of 
a country house ?) is, according to a writer in a contemporary com- 
posed—-among other things, we presume—of 22,500 bricks. Now 
“the common brick”—the term of depreciation is our contem- 
porary’s—is capable in itself of absorbing Jalf a pint of water. 
Thus, “the edifice might really contain 2,800 gallons of water, or 
fourteen tons by weight.” This, we are kindly told, “might happen 
from rising wet, for, by capillary action, water will thus attain 
(query, ascend ?) in a wall toa height of thirty feet.” After this 
alarming announcement, we fully expect to see auctioneers adver- 
tising “Country Mansion for sale. Capillary action entirely 
suspended ;” or, at least, “ Eligible Country Villa. No Common 
Brick.” 

THE BOARD OF TRADE has again mystified merchants by calling 
for weekly reports of the grain sales of English produce from 196 
scheduled towns—lately the number was 187, before 150, and pre~ 
viously 200. As a consequence the present returns will not compare 
with former statistics, and fresh confusion is introdJuced where 
before it was complex and unsatisfactory. The bulk of wheat 
sold in this country is imported, and so influences the sale of the 
lesser quantity grown in England. On which account a return of 
sales, say from /ex markets, of all the wheat sold—home «an J foreign 
would furnish a more reliable guide to value than 196 returns 
which are based solely upon local samples, 

Nee 

PRINCE BISMARCK is preparing to write his memoirs. Two 
private secretaries are installed at Friedrichsruh to assist him in the 
task, one beinga doctor, the assistant of his own physician Pro- 
fessor Schweninger, and the other a young Hamburger, to whom 
the Prince has taken a great fancy. Prince Bismarck’s new title 
has been used officially for the first time in his Commission as a 
Cavalry-General, which is made out inthe name of “ Prince Otto 
von Bismarck, Duke of Lauenburg.” 
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HIS VISIT TO THE BARBER’S—“HARD oR MEDIUM, SIR?” 
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LITERARY MISTAKES AND MYSTIFICATIONS 


THE elder Disraeli has an article in one of his chatty, but, 
unfortunately, not wholly accurate, books on the “Follies of the 
Learned.” [ propose to bring together a few of the Mistakes of the 
Learned, or of those whom the world has accepted as belonging to 
that illustrious class. : 

For example, there was a certain learned Florentine of the 
fifteenth century, Acciajuoli, who translated some of Plutarch’s 
“Lives,” and wrote a life of Charlemagne. As these works were 
frequently bound up together, Georgio Wocelino, who had left 
chronology out of the circle of his accomplishments, referred to the 
life of Charlemagne as “translated from the Greek of Plutarch.” 

The story of the Duke of Newcastle, who did not know that Cape 
Breton was an island, may be paralleled by one of the geographer, 
Prudhomme, who, in his * Dictionnaire Universel,” makes Dordrecht 
a town in England. ° Charles II. of Spain scarcely knew what 
territories he ruled over beyond the Pyrenees; and, when the great 
fortress of Mons was taken by the French, displayed the completest 
indifference, from a belief that Mons, like Prudhomme’s Dordrecht, 
was in England. 

A theologian—his name I know not—heing asked the signification 
of the word “ Cabal,” replied that it was the name of a wretch, of a 
human fiend, who had written against the Saviour. The origin of 
the word was long traced to the initials of the titles of Charles IT.’s 
notorious Ministers—Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
Lauderdale. It was certainly applied to that most infamous of 
English Governments; but it is simply the French cada/e, which is 
derived from the Hebrew Kabbalah (“ something received,” or “a 
tradition ”’), : 

The French poet, Boileau, having translated the essay of Longinus 
“On the Sublime,” was reverenced by a gentleman of the Court as 
a great chemist, and complimented on his treatise on “ The 
Sublimate!” This reminds one of the lady who, on Guibert’s 
publishing his “ Tactic Militaire,” informed the author that she had 
read his “ Tic-tac,” and found it charming. 

When Johnson was compil'ng his Dictionary, he invited the 
readers of the Gentleman's Magazine to assist him, if they could, 
with the etymology of the word “curmudgeon.” He had not long 
to wait for the desired information, which he epitomised in his 
Dictionary in form and manner following: “Curmudgeon, noun 
substantive, a vicious way of pronouncing caur méchant—an un- 
known correspondent.” The compiler of a later Dictionary adopted 
Johnson’s explanation with a difference: “ Curmudgeon (he wrote), 
from the French words ceur, unknown, and mechant, correspondent.” 
Evidently when a man decks himself out with stolen articles, he 
should be content to wear them as their owner wore them. 

The “Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, which has proved the 
fruitful parent of so many imaginary voyages, was supposed by the 
learned Budzeus to be fact and not fiction, and he gravely proposed 
that missionaries should be sent to convert the inhabitants of More's 
ideal island. Disraeli professes that long after the appearance of 
“Gulliver's Travels” a considerable portion of the public believed 
in their authenticity; but I confess such credulity seems to me 
almost incredible, It is more certain that Defoe’s “ Journal of the 
Plague” was received as a true narrative ; and his “ Memoirs of a 
Cavalier” have been quoted (perhaps not altogether without war- 
rant) as an historical authority. Helberg, the Norwegian novelist, 
having written a satire with the title of “Subterranean Travels of 
Nicklim,” a German geologist cited it in support of his theory of 
the earth's strata, 

.Pope, in -his edition .of “Shakespeare,” referred the plot of 
Measure for Measure to one of the “ Novellas” of Cinthio—dec, 8., 
nov. §, that is decade 8, novel 5. Bishop Warburton, in his edition, 
expressed the abbreviations in full, as thus :—December 8, Novem- 
ber 5. : 
helly, the musical composer and wine merchant, whom Sheridan 

preferred to describe as a “composer of wine and importer of 
music,” reproached Rousseau for having written of Paris as ‘a city 
of noise, smoke, and mud, where the women no longer believe in 
honour, nor the men in virtue.” He mistook the lines for poetry, 
and quoted, and printed them, not without improvements of his 
own, as the verses of J. B. Rousseau, whereas they are prose, and 
occur in the “ Héloise ” of the immortal Jean Jacques. 

One of the most curious literary mystifications of which I have 
read was carried out in the eighteenth century by an Italian author 
named Gigli. He published a handsome quarto volume at Siena, 
with the imposing title of “Relazione del Collegio Petroniano, 
aperto in Siena nel 1719” (Account of the College Petroni, 
inaugurated at Siena in 1719). In this work he described, 
with the utmost elaboration of detail, an institution which 
had never existed, attributing the scheme of it to Petroni, 
a catdinal of the thirteenth century, and pretending that it had 
recently been carried to completion. Its object was, he said, to 
provide that, after a certain time, Latin should be the only language 
ry not alone in Siena but throughout Italy. According to 

igli, the Government had .provided a splendid building. Young 

_ nurses who spoke nothing but Latin had been drawn from Poland, 

Hungary, and Germany, and the infant children of the principal 

families of Siena.had been placed in their charge. The names of 
- the nurses and of the families to which the children belonged, the 

Latin speeches delivered on the installation of the nurses and the 

administrative staff—all this was given 7 extenso in Gigli’s work, 

which obtained a wonderful success. In all parts of Italy, and in 
many European countries, there was a general belief that Siena 
rejoiced in the possession of a college the professors of which were 

Latin-speaking nursemaids, and_the aim of which was to revive in 

all its purity the language of Cicero, What Gigli gained by his 

practical joke is not very clear, except that he lau hed in his sleeve 

at the ease with which the public was duped, This, however, is a 

fact that was discovered long before his time, and might have 

been proved without so elaborate a mystification. 

Similar mystifications are not unknown in English literature. 
As late as 1843 an attempt was made to impose upon the 
public the concluding cantos of Byron’s Don Suan, accidentally 
discovered (so it was said) at Venice. Everybody remembers 
Treland’s attempt to add to the Shakespearian dramas a tragedy 
which he called Vortigern » and the mystification in which the late 
J. Payne Collier was involved, the emendations in Shakespeare’s 
text by a mysterious annotator, name unknown, is not yet for- 
gotten, To the same category belong “The Squire Papers,” which 
deceived even Carlyle, and were treated by him as authentic in his 

, first edition of “The Speeches and Letters of Cromwell.” A 
painful interest attaches to the Rowley poems forged by Chatterton, 
at the age of sixteen, the “marvellous boy” who perished in his pride. 
T have used the word “forged,” but it seems too harsh, After all 
’ Chatterton did no more than has been done by hundreds of authors, 
so far as the Rowley fiction was concerned, When he invented 
false pedigrees, and simulated ancient manuscripts, he entered upon 
different ground. : A 

Not even the faintest idea now survives of the clamour of voices 
which once raged over the imaginary grave of the fictitious Ossian, 
It was in 1760 that the Scotch schoolmaster, James Macpherson, 
published his memorable “ Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected 
in the Scottish Highlands, and translated from the Erse or Gaelic 
language.” The venture proved amazingly successful. There was 
a freshness about it—a savour of the seas and mountains—that 
stimulated the appetite of a jaded public, dulled by the common- 
places of the versifiers of an unpoetical period. A rumour got 
about that in the glens of Scutland further “ fragments ‘might be 
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discovered, and a subscription was raised to defray the cost ot an 
exploration by Mr. James Macpherson. In literature, as in any- 
thing else, the public have only to put the money down, and the 
article they require will be forthcoming. Macpherson ‘discovered ” 
additional poems, which he published in two volumes, text and 
translation, in 1765. By degrees, however, doubt# arose as to the 
authenticity of the Macpherson “find.” Audacious critics there 
were who hesitated not to accuse the Scotch schoolmaster of having 
foisted poems of his own upon the public under cover of the magical 
name of Ossian. Thence arose a long and vehement controversy, 
the great Ossianic quarrel, in which Johnson was among the 
assailants, while among the defenders were Dr. Blair, and the poet 
Gray, and Cesarolti. Whether original or fictitious, the strains 
about Fingal and Morven were not worth “the sensation.” they 
excited ; but there is now little doubt, I suppose, that the structure 
reared by Macpherson was founded upon some authentic songs and 
lyrics of the Gael, A, 

‘ ——__<-__—— 


THE “FATHER DAMIEN” OF ROBBEN ISLAND 


As is well-known, there exists on Robben Island, about two 
hours’ run from Cape Town, South Africa, a large colony of lepers. 
The leprosy in South Africa is said to be of a worse type than that 
found in Norway and other places. The heads of the sufferers 
swell to an enormous size, and present a terrible spectacle. After 
the disease reaches a certain stage, however, the victims suffer but 
little, and sometimes die off very quickly. Happily, like the lepers 
at Molokai, those at Robben Island have found a good man to 
devote his lifeto them. The Rev. A. R. M. Wilshere, whose por- 
trait (from a photograph by W. and A. H. Fry, Brighton) we 
reproduce below, isabout sixty-eight years old, and has been labouring 
in his present sphere for about thirteen years, He was formerly a 


THE REV. A. R. M. WILSHERE, 
Missionary to the Lepers at Robben Island, South Africa 


THOUGH winds may blow cold the sun shines bright, as a rule, in 


this month; we are therefore almost tempted to put aside winter 
clothing before it is safe.to do so. Fortunately for our health’s 
sake, woollen materials are worn all the year round, and are made 
in such delicate tints and so light in texture that it is only in the 
warmest weather they need be discarded. 

All our leading manufacturers are sending out spring patterns ; 
we sent for a box of them, and received a very satisfactory budget. 
A very pretty new material is “ Crofter Serge,” made in rich dark 
colours; there is a warmth and substance in this fabric, which looks 
well, trimmed with velvet. The “ Haslemere Stripe,” the “Waverley 
Stripe,” and the “Alpine Stripe” are pleasing novelties for present 
wear even on a chilly day. Of a thinner texture than the above- 
named materials are “Sweet Lavender Cloth,” ‘“ Melrose Silk 
Stripe ;” “Bourette Cloth,” which is flecked with white; a very 
fine make of “All Wool Foul,” and “Amazon Cloth.” A soft 
light make of French cashmere will be very popular on account of 
its pliability, and the exquisite colourings in which it is produced. 
French deiges, Cheviotdale deige, “‘ Roseber Tweed ” and “ Highland 
Tweed” are made in subdued and cool colours, for the most part of 
neutral tints. ; 

For making up spring woollens, the fourreau skirt is appropriate 
when the wearer has a slender figure; it is made quite plain in the 
front and over the hips, with fan pleats at the back. Unless 
thoroughly well cut, this skirt is apt to drag, and impede the move- 
ments of the wearer. Inexperienced workers will do well to intro- 
duce a few pleats or folds into the front and on the hips, or to drape 
the front breadth. The prettiest way of making the bodices for 
these woollen materials is with a plain jacket bodice, opening over 
a velvet waistcoat which is only seen a few inches above the waist 
and at the throat; velvet sleeves high at the shoulders. Black is 
generally worn, but when combined with grey or stone colour the 
effect is funereal: some rich dark shade harmonises better with 
these pale colourings, Later on in the season the velvet sleeves 
may be replaced by silk. Following close upon the seamless bodice, 
the fastenings upon which are carefully concealed, we have the 
multi-seamed bodice, which is ornamented with tiny buttons 
wherever they can be placed, outlining the seams and panels, and 
sewn thickly down the back of the sleeves. This fashion is scarcely 
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likety to last, as the buttons will break or come off, and be an 
endless source of annoyance. 

The mantles for this mon h are very stylish ; they are made of 
fine cloth, with handsome passementerie or embroidery or black silk- 
lace and jet, A very handsome mantle is of black peaw de sore, a 
close-fitting bodice pleated at the back into a point; in the front 
cut in deep points over a flounce of black lace; a rich jet ornament 
almost covered the back; two long ends of silk were tied with 
bows and ends of ribbon, trimmed with jet passementerte s open 
sleeves with pleatings of plain /zil/e tied below the elbow with bows 


. and ends of ribbon; shoulder knots of ribbon to match. A steel- 


grey fine-cloth mantle was trimmed with black velvet and bullion 
fringe ; the ample skirt, thickly gathered at the back, a velvet band 
fastened the waist, long pointed sleeves almost meeting at the back ; 
wide band of velvet and fringe round the opening of the sleeve ; 
velvet deep collar edged with fringe. This comfortable and graceful 
mantle may be made in fawn-coloured cloth trimmed with brown 
velvet, green cloth, and velvet three shades darker, or dark blue 
cloth and velvet, A very graceful vise is made of rich black silk, 
with long lace sleeves open from the shoulders, finished off with 
lace epaulettes ; in the front wide ends of lace, at the back a deep 
flounce of lace. : 

Two very becoming mantles which we saw recently were made 
the one of black velvet and satin brocade trimmed with passementerie, 
into which moonstone-beads were introduced, with a very original 
effect; the long pointed velvet ends in front were elaborately 
ornamented, The other was of Luxor silk, with long straight velvet 
sleeves, trimmed with very deep fringe, and fully braided ; high 
lace collar. 

For young girls, pretty mantelettes are made of beaded lace to 
mid-arm, from whence falls a bead fringe; high Marie Antoinette 
collar, Some very taking shoulder-capes are prepared for warm 
spring days; they have high collars and shoulders, made entirely 
of guipure. These little garments should be avoided by short- 
necked damsels. 

Bonnets still continue small; in fact, they are decreasing gradu- 
ally, until they promise to vanish altogether. A tuft of lace, with a 
pansy-blossom nestling amidst a wealth of hair, surmounting a 
youthful face, is pleasant to look upon; but unfortunately there 
are very few have-been ée//es who know how to grow old gracefully. 
Hence the sad caricatures which we encounter so frequently in our 
parks and other places of public resort; yet there are plenty of 
pretty and becoming shapes for all ages. Black and gold lace are 
very much used; sometimes they are combined with velvet or 
satin and flowers ; the coronet or diadem worn with a puffed lace or 
velvet crown, or a fancy shape, is capable of being bent to suit 
any face. Strings are well calculated to soften the ravages of time ; 
they are especially so when made of soft tulle and fastened under 
the chin either with a brooch or in a large bow. Violets, which 
were so much worn last month, have retired in favour of 
chestnut-blossom, cherry-blossom, and may-blossom, with their 
foliage, which make charming little head-dresses for the private 
views at the various picture galleries and for morning concerts ; 
but for driymg and walking in the sunshine large hats will 
be much worn, and are certainly very becoming and com- 
fortable; they are made with wide brims, and to each one an 
individuality is given by a twist or a pinch here and there. For 
example, a hat of lace straw with a wide brim all round was lined 
with the palest shade of apple-green crége /isse, turned up at the 
back in three pleats; on the left side a large piece had been cut 
away, and a bunch of apple-blossom in a rosette of Usse filled the 
vacant space; on the right side was a long spray of apple-blossom. 
A second hat was of veseda crépe, lined with pale-pink ostrich-feather 
trimming; on the outside was a very long pink ostrich-feather 
fastened with a large pearl butterfly ; the shades ‘were so well chosen 
that the effect was simply perfect. A black-lace‘hat was trimmed 
with black velvet and laburnum, Another of black-and-gold net 
had a large bunch of pansies and three black jet butterflies on the 
crown. third was of cream-coloured tulle made in puffs, which 
were like large honeycombs ; the only trimming a bunch of honey- 
suckle and two iridescent butterflies, Zzfz,with a certain amount of 
originality and good taste, there is no end to the variety of head- 
gear which can be produced at comparatively moderate cost, 

The exquisite materials for evening wear baffle description ; 
some, of embroidered gauzes, are veritable works of art. Em- 
broidery in seed-pearls is very beautiful, and much worn. One of 
the costly luxuries of the day is the full-dress sunshade, which is 
made in all white, or to match the costume with which it is to be 
carried. For example, a white silk sunshade, with a mother-of- 
pearl handle, is covered with silk gauze, on which are small frills of 


‘the gauze; to be quite correct,a tie must be worn to match the 


sunshade. 
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«A History oF ArT IN SARDINIA, JUD&A, SYRIA, AND ASIA 
MiNoR,” from the French of MM. George Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez (2 vols. : Chapman and Hall). It is almost impossible within 
the limits of a short notice to do anything like justice to these two 
remarkable volumes, which possess all the learning and clearness of 
exposition characteristic of French scholarship. M. George 
Perrot is too well known all over Europe as an archeologist, and 
M. Charles Chipiez as an architect, for any joint work of theirs not 
to meet with instant recognition, and so clearly and pleasantly have 
they handled their subject that these volumes may be read with 
advantage by any one who takes an intelligent interest in antiquity. 
The first part of the work is the history of Phoenician art, the 
earliest known art in the Mediterranean basin, reconstructed from 
such monuments and documents as modern research has discovered 
for us. MM. Perrot and Chipiez begin with Punic remains in 
Sardinia, most of which date from the times prior to the Cartha- 
ginian occupation of the island. They show that the earliest known 
races must have crossed over from Africa, and that whatever know- 
ledge these tribes possessed’ was derived from the Phoenicians, The 
most important remains of ancient architecture in Sardinia are the 
nuraghs, or round towers, which have been supposed by different 
explorers to be either tombs, temples, or forts. There is no doubt 
that these buildings were forts or watch-towers, as an examination 
of their structure shows them to have been quite unfitted for 
either tombs or temples, and the remarkable way in which they 
run north and south along the backbone of the island points to 
their having been constructed as a line of defence against some 
enemy. Sardinia is also rich: in dolmens and tombs, all the work 
of a pre-historic race before the introduction of Greek art and 
architecture among the nations bordering the Mediterranean. In 
these buildings many bronze statuettes, daggers, and arms, the 
work of the tribes conquered by the Carthaginians, have been 
discovered, and are carefully described by M. Perrot, From 
Sardinia we pass on to Judea, where the Jews were of the same 
race as the Phoenicians of Tyre and Carthage, and had the same 
artistic instincts. Among the Jews sculpture was killed by the Second 
Commandment, and until the era of the kings they had neither 
arts nor crafts. Their only work for posterity was the Temple at 
Jerusalem, which has been utterly destroyed, and, being built 
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according to the canons of Pheenician art, an art poor at the 


best, must have been far inferior to the temples of ‘Karnac, 
Luxor, Athens, and Rome, M._Chipiez, with infinite skill 
and learning, reconstructs the Temple of Ezekiel, drawing 
largely upon Sir Charles Warren and the Palestine Exploration 
discoveries for the side-lights on the narrative of the prophet. 
temple has been reconstructed in theory many times, but, on com~ 
paring the plans and drawings of M. Chipiez with those of previous 
authors, it will be seen that this latest reconstruction differs from 
all others in being based upon a certain definite style of art, that of 
the Pheenicians, as judged from the architectural remains still left 
us. The chapters on the art of Judaea are nearly all taken up with 
this most interesting, if unprofitable, piece of speculation; but 
towards the end of the first volume the rock tombs near Jerusalem 
and the religious and domestic architecture of the Jews aré treated 
in masterly fashion, The second volume of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez’s work is entirely devoted to the Hittites, an Imperial race, 
whose very existence was only guessed at a few years ago, but who 
now, thanks to recent research, are known to have ruled ont of the 
great empires of antiquity. It had long been evident that another 
race besides the Phoenicians had been concerned in carrying civili- 
lisation and art from East to West, spreading by land instead of 
by sea, and about twenty years ago the discovery of the stones at 
Hamath proved this people to have been the Hittites, to use the 
name most familiar to English ears, .To Professor Sayce, more 
than to any other man, is due the fact that the Hittites are beginning 
to take their proper place in the history of the East, and MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez are enthusiastic in their recognition of the 
value of his labours. In their second volume they first treat of the 
history of the Hittites, as far as it can be gathered from _inscrip- 
tions, and from Biblical, Egyptian, and Assyrian records ; and then, 
dividing the nation into two main branches, they study the monu- 
ments, sculpture, and architecture of the Eastern, or Hittites of 
Northern Syria. But the most important division of the race was 
the part inhabiting Asia Minor, and known as the Western Hittites. 
These were the people who came in contact with the Greeks, as the 
Eastern Hittites did with the Jews, and they covered Phrygia, 
Lycaonia, and Lycia with their monuments. The Hittites were 
probably not a Semitic, but a proto-Armenian race. When the 
Israelites entered Palestine they formed a powerful empire, but, as 
the chief seat of their power lay in Asia Minor, they naturally had 
not the importance of the Egyptians and Assyrians in the eyes of 
the Jewish historians, and by the time the Greeks began ‘to write 
history their empire had passed away. They excelled in the por- 
traiture of men and animals, but their art remained poor add crude 
to the last, though it must have been dominant in Anatolia for some 
five or six hundred years, and exercised a great deal of influence on 
the Greeks of the Asiatic seaboard. The work of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez is a monument of learning and patience, and its value is 
greatly increased by the excellence of its illustrations, as it contains 
more than four hundred plates and drawings of the monuments of 
the races dealt with. It is a book to be studied by all'who are 
interested in the arts and history of the ancient world. 

“Rupert of the Rhine,” by Lord Ronald Gower (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, and Co., Limited). No more fascinating and 
romantic subject could be hoped for by an author than the life of 
the gallant and chivalrous son of Frederick V., Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine, and of Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of England. 
Prince Rupert was born in 1619, and paid his first visit to England 
in 163g. Before he was eighteen he was fighting for the Dutch 
against the Empire, and after being taken prisoner, was confined for 
three years at Lintz, spending the time in scientific studies. In 
1642 he came to England, and fought-for the King, from the raising 
of the Royal Standard at Nottingham to the flight of Charles into 
Scotland. He then crossed to France, and in 1649 went to sek with a 
Royalist fleet of seven ships. He kept the seas for four years, 
fighting Blake, capturing ships, and paying a visit to the West 
Indies, finally reaching France, after the loss of his brother, with one 
battered ship. After the Restoration he returned to England, and 
though he spent most of his time in his laboratory, yet he found 
occasion to lead the English fleet against the Dutch in 1666 and 
1672, and beat Admiral Van Tromp. In -person Rupert was tall 
and stately, with handsome and delicate features, but wonderful as 
his skill in war was, his scientific knowledge was even more sur- 
prising. He is said to have greatly improved the gunpowder of the 
time, and to have invented the mitrailleuse and the Srpedo. But 
his great title to scientific fame is the fact that he invented mezzo- 
tint, which still holds its own, though many of his inventions have 
been lost in more modern improvements. Rupert's Drops owe their 
name to him, for the Prince was a chemist as well as an engineer. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and the first Governdr of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, a district of Manitoba being now called 
after him. Prince Rupert died in London, on November 2gth, 
1682, and lies buried in Henry VII.’s Chapel, in Westminster 
Abbey. Lord Ronald Gower has written his little book in a 
straightforward and discriminating manner, though perhaps with a 


more manly and forcible style he would have brought more.promi- ° 


nently forward the dash and energy which were the Prince’s 
characteristics on land as well as on sea, and in the labotatory as 
well as in the field. Still we must thank him for giving in so con~ 
venient a form a pleasant and well-written sketch of oné of the 
most picturesque and least known figures of the seventeenth 
century. ie 

‘A History of Cumberland,” by Richard S. Ferguson, M.A, 
LL.M.,, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock). This learned and interesti ig book 
is at once an introduction to, and a synopsis of, the shelf of yolumes 
treating of the history of Cumberland since county recotds have 
been taken in hand by the specialists. Dr, Ferguson begins with 
the earliest inhabitants, who seem .to have been dolicho-tephalic 
men of the Polished Stone epoch, but naturally devotes;most of 
his opening pages to the Roman occupation, tracing the line of the 


Great Wall through Cumberland, and supporting the Ailiah theory _ 


that both the wall and vallum were the work of the Emperor 
Hadrian. In dealing with Saxon times, Dr. Ferguson: quotes 
largely from Green’s “Short History,” a book which is néither so 
rare nor so valuable as to deserve such extended citation ; but in 
the Norman period he resorts to less accessible records. pike the 
Romans, William Rufus erected a barrier against the Sqots, but, 
following the fashion of the day, he built a chain of castleg instead 
of a wall, while later on the county was cut up into baronies by the 
Norman Kings, and given to the great nobles whose families had 
so powerful an influence on the history of Cumberland, It is 
interesting to note that Maud de Vallibus, or De Vaux, the heiress 
of the great barony of Gilsland, was summoned to Parliament by 
Edward I. instead of her husband or son, and that she saf on the 
bench as a magistrate at the Penrith Assizes. Cumberlandjwas not 
an ecclesiastical county; in 1092 there was no religiogs house 
within its boundaries, but, in 1102, Henry I. founded a fouse of 
Augustinian monks at Carlisle, and, in 1133, appointed Aithelwulf 
first Bishop of the See. The religious houses flourished unti 
when Henry VIII. built the cathedral and endowed it with the 
revenues of some of the suppressed priories. Through the Scotch 
and Border Wars, and during the Civil War, the history of Cum- 
berland is contained in the history of Carlisle, and from the final 
suppression of the '4§ rising, when the military road from! Carlisle 
to Newcastle was built, dates the rise of the city’s trade. This was 
followed by the rapid expansion of the iron and coal tradé on the 
coast of Cumberland. In fact, since the American Civil War, 
when the cotton industry declined, the trade of Cumberland has 
been passing away from Carlisle to the towns on the 7 coast, 
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recone by ihe Tatire absence of maps and plans, 
future edition this want might be remedied with ac 

“The Marvellous Adventures and Rare Conceits ¢ 
Owlglass,” by Kennett R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A. (T oe ken 
This is a Christmas book in the shape of a translation or a ai a : 
of the famous old German folk-book of one Tyll Eulenspiegel, who 
was the Gil Blas of medieval Germany. Itisa satire on all sorts 
and conditions of men under the form of the adventures of a cunning 
knave or jester, who was always playing tricks on people ogre 
their words literally, and. doing exactly as he was told without any 
reference to the spirit of the command. | It is valuable as giving an 
insight into the lifeof Germany in the Middle Ages. Mr. M are ee 
has wisely adopted an archaic form of diction in his version, and the 
illustrations, by Alfred Crowquill, are well suited to the text. , 

“English History from Contemporary Writers—St. Thomas 0 
Canterbury,” edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, MA. . Every 
historian, however impartial he may endeavour to be, is inthe nature 
of things more or less of an advocate. He sees men and things 
through his own spectacles, or through those of his eneration, and 
is therefore frequently unable to judge rightly of the forces which 
went to make up any one movement. In addition, the reader 
generally makes matters worse by bringing his own personal bias to 
bear on the subject, and it was therefore a capital idea that suggeste: 
laying before the public, the views and opinions of contemporary 
writers on English history, and thus allowing the reader to judge 
for himself at frst hand of the impression made by current events 
upon his ancestors. This plan is well carried out in the present 
volume, and, as Thomas-4-Becket is such a great personality in 
English history, the account of his struggle against the temporal 
power has always a fresh and living interest. 

“The Utopia, and History of Edward V., by Sir Thomas More, 
wih Roper’s Life,” edited by Maurice AJams. The “Camelot 
Series” (Walter Scott).—Sir Thomas More is one of the most 
striking and attractive of English worthies, and his “ Utopia” is the 
model and exemplar for those many books which have as their aim 
the improvement of the world and its inhabitants by means of the 
pleasant fiction of a Land of N owhere, in which all things go well, 
and people are not jostled by knaves and fools at every turn. This 
form of literature has an intense fascination both for authors and 
readers, and Mr. Walter Scott has done well to include so celebrated 
a reconstruction of society 2s Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia” in his 
excellent series of Camelot classics. 

Spence’s “ Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books 
and Men.” A Selection, edited by J. Underhill. The “Camelot 
Series ” (Walter Scott).—Gossip and anecdote about great men or 
English writers and literature have always been ea erly'sought after, 
and Spence’s “ Anecdotes,” which were not published until fifty 
years after the compiler’s death, deservedly hold a high place in this 
class of biographical literature. Mr. Underhill has here given us an 
excellent selection of the “ Anecdotes,” and has prefaced his book 
with a very useful sketch of the Rev. Joseph Spence’s life, and of 
his relations with Pope and other literary men of the period. Like 
the rest of the series, this volume is printed in a clear, readable type, 
and is of convenient size for use. 


Messrs. ROBERT Cocks AND Co ——Two very touching poems 
by Clifton Bingham, “The Sea of Life” and “My Angel,” have 
been set to appropriate music ; the former by Frank Moir, the latter 
by Frederick Bevan. Both these songs will please wherever they 
are heard.— O’er the Strait,” written and composed by F. B 
Weatherly and Louis Diehl, is a tender love song, published in three 
keys.—By the above-named writer isa piguante poem, “Woman's 
Way,” prettily set to music by Joseph L. Roeckel ; this is a capital 
encore song.—A cheerful tale of the sea, with a happy ending, is 
“The Tar’s Home,” written and composed by R, W. Gyle and 
Michael Watson. A brace of serio-comic songs which will take 
with the general public are “ The King’s Jester,” written and com- 
posed by G, Hubi Newcombe and Gerard Cobb ; and “ Tipperary,” 
an Irish ballad, words and music by Gerald Lane.—A truly comic 
song for the barrack-room is “ The Sawdust Chest,” words by Harry 
H, Greenbank, music by George Le Brunn.—‘ La Créole Valse,” 
by Florence Fare, is one of her most successful compositions. 

Messrs. J. M‘DowzLL AND Co,——From this firm comes a 
goodly collection of pianoforte pieces. Three of the group are by 
G. Bachmann, “ Sérénade,” “ Landler,” and “ Menuet.” — By 
Emile Pessard we have “ Petite Valse ” and ‘ Andalouse,” two easy 
and tuneful morceaux; whilst by Edwin H. Prout are “Silvery 
Ripples” and “ Rosy Morn.” All these pieces are well calculated 
for after dinner in the drawing-room.—Two simple and easy para- 
phrases from £ijak (Mendelssohn), by Arthur H. Brown, will 
please in the home circle on Sunday evenings.—A brilliant valse de 
salon is “ Les Myrtes,” by Paul Wachs. ‘ 

EpwIn ASHDOWN.—OfF songs and pianoforte-pieces for the 
drawing-room there is no lack; the constant demand for novelties 
is amply met. From Ignace Gibsone we have two songs and four 
pianoforte pieces. “Trusting and True” is a pretty love-poem by 
Edward Oxenford. For “The Knight and the Maiden,” the words 
are translated from a German poem. The group of pianoforte 
pieces, each one excellent in its way, consists of “ Simple Histoire,” 
“Dialogue d’Amour,” “ Histoire Joyeuse,” and “In a Gondola.” 

Messrs, NoVELLO, EWER, AND Co.——Well worthy the atten- 
tion of organists are “Introits, Graduals, and Alleluias,” to be used 
at the Celebration of the Holy Communion, set to music by A. 
Sutton.—Longfellow’s sweet serenade, “ Good Night, Beloved,” has 
been set to music for A.T.T.B. by A. Whitley, A. Mus, T.C.L., 
with much taste and simplicity.—An album of four songs, composed 
by F. St. John Lacy, contains some creditable work. No. 1, “Go, 
Lovely Rose” (Waller), is a pleasing setting of this charming 
poem; No. 2, “My Lady Prays,” is one of F. Langbridge’s most 
tender compositions, set to appropriate music. The quaint old poem 
by the Earl of Rochester, “My Dear Mistress has a Heart,” has 
been skilfully handled. The same may be said of G. J. Whyte 
Melville’s “A Sad Farewell.” 

Messrs. G. RIcoRDI AND Co.——-Four very pleasing pianof 
pieces, by G. Pfeiffer, are “ Idylle ;” “ Caprice Deke," a iey ae 
morceau» “Bruits d’Ailes,” most original of the group; and 
“ Gavotte,” which is tuneful, but somewhat commonplace. ‘ 

MISCELLANEOUS.——-Our sporting readers will surely admire 
“Gun and Dog,” a shooting song, words and music by Frederic 
Scarsbrook (E. Donajowski).—Of a very boastful character, “I’m 
English, My Boys,” a patriotic song, words by R. E. White, music 
by P. P. Boustead, will nevertheless find many admirers and 
applauders of its sentiments.—There is a quaint madrigalian ring 
in both words and music of“ Love’s Declaration,” written and 
composed by C. E. P. Wilson (Messrs. Moutrie and Son). “The 
Two Choirs,” written and composed by Robert Reece and M 
Piccolomini, is replete with pathos; it has already made a good 
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be one of the popular songs of the season.—" The 
is a tragical poem b Claude Bernard, well set to 
music by Vernon Ry (Messrs. sborn, and Tuckwood).—‘ A 
Dream,” written and composed by Maggie M. King, is a simple 
and taking song. By the above-named composer is “The Dover 
Castle March,’ a fairly good and not difficult piece for the piano- 
forte. —Organists will find “ Larghetto,” from Schumann’s symphony 
in B flat, arranged for the organ by W. Lyle Biggs, a useful addi- 
tion to their repertory (The London Music Publishing Company). 
_-There is genuine pathos jn “A Parting,” words by Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, music by Gertude C. Nash (W. H. Ross).— Our 
Brave Defenders,” words by Harold Towers, music by T. 
Worsley Staniforth, will find favour in the barrack room (Messrs. 
Adamson and Co.).—Racy and vigorous is a song with chorus, 
« Pen-y-Ghent Beagles,” words by “A Poet Unknown to Fame,” 
music by John Wrathall (Messrs. H. White and Son).—A dainty 
love-song is “ On Summer Seas,” the words by John Muir, music by 
S. Claude Ridley; “The Princess Waltz,” by Adelaide H. Page, is 
aiready a popular favourite, and likely long to remain so (Felix 
Peck).—There is genuine merit in “The Watch-Word,” written by 
« H, R.,” composed by Landon Ronald; “ Cavatina,” for mandolin 
or violin and piano, by Clara Ross, is asmoothly-written and unpre- 
tentious morceau (G. White).—Well worthy of its title is “ Peace,” 
words by “A. G.B.” (from the Spectator), music by Monteith 
Randell (The Viaduct Publishing Company).—No. 1 of “Songs” 
for voice, flute, and janoforte is “A Farewell,” words by Lord 
Tennyson, music by James C. Beazley. This is a very effectivesong 
for amateur performers (Messrs. Rudall, Carte, and Co.).—" Merry 
London Waltz,” composed by Rosa Newman, is evidently the work 
of a beginner, and as such is worthy of commendation (Messrs. 


Poplett and Taylor). 
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A FOREST GLADE IN SPRING 


To lovers of woodland scenery in all its various phases, no place 
in England can give greater pleasure than the New Forest, from 


early spring to the time when 
The last red leaf is whirled away. 


Nor even in winter does the charm altogether cease. There are 
fine effects produced by the frost lying thick on the pines ; and clear 
moonless nights, when the stars are seen through the bare trees 
hanging like bells in the sky, have a distinct beauty of their own. 
But no time is more full of delight than the first few days of balmy 
weather, On just one of these growing days I wandered at will 
through one of the glades towards the south of the New Forest, 
and noted the genial joy of all Nature at the dawn of her New Year, 

A fresh breeze is moaning through the bare oaks, and sighs among 
the larches like the sea breaking on along, low shore. These larches 
wear a beautiful green, known so well to those who live in, or love, 
Devonshire. Underneath they are studded with small round cones, 
zed and brown, and decked about with lichen. The lichen clings to 
every tree around ; it flecks the elms, and clothes the oaks, nor 
leaves the smooth beech wholly bare. All these trees are grand 
indeed in their age, their beauty, and their variety. I notice two 
great oaks, whose trunks, like stout columns, rise quite straight up to 
the height of twenty feet or so, at which height thick branches spread 
freely out to form an antlered head. A brimstone-butterfly goes by, 
and is visible far down the glade, except when he flits around the 
thick knots of primroses, A large tortoiseshell, rarer beauty, settles 
within a yard of me ona dead leaf, and there closes his wings, and 
so becomes invisible. The winter's sleep has told upon his plumage: 
his wings are seen to be torn and faded, as he opens and closes them 
in the genial sunshine. Anon he floats gracefully further off, and is 
lost to view among the dead leaves. 

And now there breaks upon my ear the first unmistakeable note 
of anightingale. I glide towards the sound, peer among the thorn 
bushes, and there he sits pouring forth his rich notes, unheeding or 
unwitting my presence. For a long time I wait and listen, but the 
bird is not in good song yet; in a month, or even less, he will 
easily vanquish the thrush and blackbird, which now rival him, 
fluting so grandly from the hedgerows on the skirts of the forest. 
These and all the commoner birds grow scarcer the deeper I go, 
save that here and there a chaffinch pipes his monotonous lay, or a 
little wren hops about a thornbush and peeps shyly out at me. 
The chiffchaff’s two notes are heard, and the cuckoo's twofold shout 
as he flies from tree to tree; the wryneck utters his shrill cry, the 
doves coo from the pines, and the woodpecker gives out his loud 

uck, yuck, yuck, as he flies across the open spaces; a pair of jays 
ese a little way ahead of me; when I stop they flutter down to 
the ground, but directly | move the wary birds float gently up to 
the low boughs of the nearest tree and watch me with grave 
suspicion. er 

There is melody in the air, and “ buzzings of the honied hours ” 
fill the wood; and, above all this, I'seem to hear the growing of 
Nature—the rustlings round me are so soft, yet so-distinct, that 
they seem to be caused by the young grass al ferns pushing and 
forcing their way up to light and air through the dead leaves ; the 
young shoots will not be denied their right to the ‘Sun's warm rays. 
Under foot, all among the dead leaves, are large patches of flowers 
bursting out, as if Nature were eagerto hide away last year’s decay ; 
thick clusters of primroses and long streaks of wood-violets are 
visible far away ; dots of white show the frail anemone, and of 
bright yellow the celandine; to see the wild strawberry and 
geranium you must stoop; they are almost hidden from view by 
the abundance of the re flowers; young bracken is bursting 
forth, uprearing half-doubled fists; some, indeed, are like bent 
wrists, the fingers closing together underneath. Thick branches of 
foxglove, like giant primrose roots, are “scattered about; you 
ag can put foot to earth without crushing some flower or tender 
eat. 

Over head the elms are just sprouting into yellow green, and 
the oaks are growing brown at the tips, Seen from afar, the tops 
of the oaks look like mounds of grass scorched by a summer sun. 
The thorn-trees are not budding freely, robbed somewhat as they 
are of the sun and rain by the taller trees. Even the wintry hollies 
look gay, as they glisten brightly in the noonday. 

A forest colt, the firstling of the year, gambols round its mother ; 
as the day grows warmer, the colt grows weary and rolls on the 
ground, and lies with head thrown back, its long white legs 
stretched straight out, and its fluffy tail lazily flicking up and down. 
The discordant bray of an ass sounds far off—sign of rain, the 
country folk say, In Wales they say the woodpecker’s cry denotes 
om but here a ec ige ay bird is never silent, and its green 
plumage is visible a ay ton it j i 
le weed y long as it jerks its way along among 

Truly there is a wealth of Nature’s sweet things visible all round 
me on this glorious day. It is hard, indeed, to believe that summer 
has not really yet begun, that the birds are only just thinking of 
nesting, and that we have yet, perhaps, to experience a frost or two 
or a biting blizzard. Fog in March, frost in May, has become a 
proverb with us, and we are lamenting that winter now merges into 
summer, and that spring as a season is out of date, lacks reality, 
and has existence only in poets’ fancies, But this year we are once 
again led to hope for better things—for a return of old-fashioned 
spring, with its glorious wealth of buds and flowers and balmy days, 
to hope also for a continuance of warm and sunny days, if only for 
the sake of the trees and flowers, and for the sake of all that igs 
young and tender in Nature’s nursery, Cc. 5. A. 
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GERMANY is finding out that Prince Bismarck still reckons him- 
self an active factor in the national political life, though no longer 
in office, Notwithstanding all his declarations that he meant to 
settle down permanently as a private country gentleman, the ex- 
Chancellor is now asserted to intend taking his seat shortly in the 
Prussian House of Peers, besides seeking election to the Reichstag, 
where he will form a party ‘to counterbalance any inordinate zeal” 
in the conduct of public affairs, This is a very distinct hint of 
opposition to the “go a-head” policy of the Emperor, and, unless 
the Press reports are greatly exaggerated, Prince Bismarck’s bitter- 
ness against his Sovereign and the instigators of the intrigues 
which brought about his resignation finds vent in the plainest and 
not too dignified terms. Prince Bismarck means to use the Press 
as heretofore for the ventilation of his views, and although the 
elaborate details of his sayings at Friedrichsruh must taken with 
the customary grain of salt, their publication impresses the German 
people considerably. On ‘the other hand, General Caprivi has 
stated in the Diet that the Government will no longer make any 
official use of the Home Press, though retaining their right to 
influence foreign journals when needful. Emperor William, too, 
protests against his remarks being misinterpreted by the Press, and, 
when speaking at a banquet on board the Fulda at Bremerhaven, 
declared that “the old Imperial adage should be borne in mind 
which says that Imperial words stioulet not be twisted or wrongly 
construed. My efforts lie in the direction of peace and trade, and 
commerce can only prosper when guaranteed by peace.” His 
Majesty has been at Bremen to lay the foundation-stone of a monu- 
ment to William I., and thence sailed out to meet the returning 
German squadron and his brother, Prince Henry. After a visit to 
the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, he joins Queen Victoria at 
Darmstadt, whence he goes to the Wartburg for a few days’ quiet. 
Great preparations are being made for his visit to the Russian army 
manceuvres in the summer. Now that the first excitement is over 
concerning affairs on East Africa, colonial enthusiasm in Berlin 
has subsided, together with the inuendoes about British 
jealousy. But in Africa itself, Major Wissmann i: fast completing 
_ his plans for occupying all the southern part of the German terri- 
tory, and constructing railways; while Emin’s departure with his 
caravan is daily expected. Owing to the representations of the 
British Consul-General, the Major has withdrawn his proclamation 
closing the country behind Tanga and Pangani to all but German 
caravans, 


The proposed Labour Demonstration on May Ist keeps Con- 
tinental workmen and their employers in much agitation. Enthu- 
siasm for the movement has lessened in Germany since the Social 
Democrats discouraged the scheme. Many provincial authorities 
and private employers threaten t> dismiss for breach of contract all 
who stay away on May 1st, particularly as the previous day isa 
holiday--the annual Busstag, or Day of National Humiliation. 
But if temperate workmen abstain from the demonstration there are 
plenty of strikers to join the ranks, their numbers being swelled by 
the influence of their brethren across the frontierin AUSTRIA, Most 
serious disturbances have occurred in the Moravian coal district, 
notably at Mahrisch Ostrau, which is the centre of one of the most 
important Austrian industrial regions, 
the total output of coal throughout the country. The miners 
attacked Wittkowitzand other towns, terrorised the work- 
people at the various factories till they left work, and finally 
damaged the machinery and burnt many houses, especially in the 
Jewish quarters. Troops being called out, several fatal conflicts 
ensued, and the rioting continued for some days, but the district is 
now more tranquil. Still, the present state of affairs does not promise 
well’ for peace on May 1st, while the inconsistent attitude of the 
State authorities has placed private employers in a predicament. 
The Stadtholder of Lower Austria announced that workmen must 
not absent themselves without permission from their employers, but 
implied that this permission would be granted readily. Directly 
afterwards, the Minister of Commerce published a decree forbidding 
the workmen in the Government establishments to make holiday on 
pain of dismissal. Trouble is feared therefore, and troops are being 
distributed over the threatened districts, and massed in Vienna, 
where, nevertheless, the aristocracy intend to hold their annual 
“ Prater Corso,” with the Emperor at the head of the display. In 
FRANCE the Government forbids any street processions or manifes- 
tations either in Paris or the provincial towns, but will allow meet- 
ings in halls. Many of the Paris Anarchists intend to demonstrate 
jn the streets all the same. The provinces do not take up the 
matter warmly, except in some southern towns. In HOLLAND 
Government orders are equally stringent against demonstrations, 
put in SPAIN the workmen are preparing to take part in the holiday 
without any obstruction from the authorities. So, too, across the 
Atlantic. In the UniTep StTaTEs, Chicago will hold a labour 
demonstration, and many fresh trades are striking for an eight 
hours day. Meanwhile, in Vicrort, the thirty-fourth anniversary 
of the eight hours movement has been celebrated at Melbourne 
with great festivity, the Australian artizans, unlike most labour 
demonstrators, expressing much loyalty to the Government. 

President Carnot’s tour in Southern FRANCE has proved a 
brilliant success. The President isa man of considerable tact, and 
has managed to please all parties by his judicious remarks at 
banquets and receptions, while his unflagging zeal in receiving the 
public and in visiting every institution and important building in the 
yarious towns has won golden opinions. At Toulon he exchanged 
courtesies with the Italian Squadron, and showed much interest in 
naval manceuvres and inspections; but his visit to Corsica was the 
most picturesque experience of his trip, the Corsicans welcoming 
him in the heartiest manner. Aftera brief rest at home, M. Carnot 
goes to Montpellier for the University Centenary Fétes, early next 
month, so soon as the weighty question is settled whether the 
Boulangists score a triumph in the municipal elections to-morrow 
(Sunday). So many candidates are in the field, that few ofthe con- 
tests can be decided without a second ballot, Meanwhile the 
Government leisurely discusses Egyptian finance with the Khédive's 
delegates, the negottations being likely to linger on for some time. 
The French Press have much changed their tone from the violent 
opposition at first offered to the conversion. M. John Lemoinne, 
who is anything but an Anglophil, actually remarks that a policy of 
opposition to the British in Egypt is stupid, and dangerous for 
France; while the ZéJerté declares that it is childish to be con- 
tinually asking Great Britain to name a date for evacuation. She 
can no more quit Egypt than France can desert Tunis, and a com- 
promise would be best for all the parties, Fresh fighting has 


accurred in Dahomey, where the French were worsted. The King 


forced 2 French reconnoitring column to retire on Porto Novo, with 
some loss. 

PorTUGAL has welcomed home her African heroes with more 
moderation than expected. To avoid popular disturbance, the time 
of arrival was kept quiet, while various deputations went down by 
steamer to greet Major Serpa Pinto and Lieutenant Cordon at the 
mouth of the Tagus. In the evening, however, groups paraded 
the streets, crying “ Ve Serpa Pinto,” and the British Consulate 
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Altogether the Government endeavour to 
d news from the Zambesi states that the 
all the contested territory 


was guarded by police. 
avaid complications, an ’ 
Portuguese troops have evacuatec e 
in te Shiré district, When opening the Cortes, King Charles 


spoke in an equal conciliatory strain. He regretted that a conflict 
had arisen between the British and the Portuguese Governments, 
but hoped that the diplomatic negotiations would terminate 
honourably for both nations. Further, he explained the Beg 
ordinary precautions necessary for the National defence, and pro- 
mised measures for organising the colonial dominions. 


Want of rain is beginning to be felt in Northern INDIA, causing 
anxiety about the crops, while in several districts relief cueauats 
must be begun already. The Bengal opium crop is good, but the 
influenza epidemic retards the harvest, the officials who weigh the 
drug being laid up. The agitation against the Factories Bill 
continues, and the Bengal Chamber, of Commerce again addresses 
the Government to point out that natives should not be subjected to 
the same labour laws as European operatives, when their modes of 
life are so different. Bombay hasalso been excited over the question 
of Hindoo widows. The barbers have resolved not to shave the 
widows’ heads any longer—this custom expressing the perpetual 
humiliation and mourning of the poor women-—for, according tu one 
of their leaders’ opinions, such cruelty is sinful, and has caused their 
trade to decline. Turning to frontier news, the Siam Frontier 
Delimitation Commission has dispersed without concluding any 
settlement, thanks to Siamese obstruction. The English Com- 
missioners, under Mr. Ney Elias, had investigated and mapped all 
the disputed territory, when, at the last moment, the Siamese refused 
to meet the Europeans or to come to an arrangement, after having 
interfered with their work throughout. Now the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Siamese Court must settle the frontier by direct 
negotiation. 

The silver question is the topic of the day in the UNITED STATES. 
The “free silver” party wish to force the Treasury to buy a 
largely-increased amount of bullion, and thus raise the value of 
silver in the American mines. To gain their point they propose a 
compromise measure, limiting the issue of silver notes to the 
amount of silver produced by the country, the notes to be redeemed 
in “lawful money ’—that is, in gold or silver coin, or gold certifi- 
cates at the holder’s option. The Secretary of the Treasury objects 
that such a plan would seriously injure the national credit, for in 
the event of any commercial or political crisis, the Treasury would 
be drained of gold, whilst silver would accumulate in such quantities 
that the value must deteriorate. The Government are also disap- 
pointed at the meagre result of the Pan-American Conference, which 
closed on Saturday without agreeing on the hoped-for Reciprocity 
Treaty. Mr. Blaine assured the Conference that, “the extent and 
value of all you have worthily achieved cannot be measured 
to-day,” but so far the outcome appears simply to be a resolution 
approving arbitration and condemning cessions of territory extorted 
by force of arms. The New York Customs officials seized the 
Inman liner, City of Berlin, on Monday, for unloading her cargo 
before receiving the usual Customs permit, Vessels pushed for 
time have often done so before, but to avoid smuggling the 
American officials are determined to enforce the law, and therefore 

ounced upon the British vessel. Negotiations are to be set on 
‘oot with CANADA respecting the Atlantic fisheries directly the 
Behring Sea difficulty is settled, and, on their side, the Canadians 
are enraged with the Newfoundlanders for taxing every fishing- 
yessel belonging to the Dominion which shall enter 2 Newfoundland 
harbour to buy bait. 


MISCELLANEOUS.——The serious condition of finance and 
commerce in ITALY provides a strong argument for the anti- 
Ministerial campaign being carried on with much vigour. At a 
banquet at Naples, Signor Magliani, ex-Finance Minister, pointed 
out that the deficit in the Budget was habitual, not occasional, and 
this year would reach seventy million /ve, He recommended the 
military and naval expenses being reduced, and colonial policy 
restricted, while a less rigid system of Protection should prevail.— 
Like her neighbour AUSTRIA does not find Protection an universal 
blessing, judging by its effect on Viennese industries. Nearly 
every local trade has diminished enormously, and altogether 
business in the capital is in a bad way.—In BULGARIA Major 
Panitza’s trial is still delayed ; and, as he endeavoured to bribe his 
gaolers to favour his escape, he has been removed to a stronger pri- 
son.—SERVIA will equip 120,000 additional men so soon as the 
Militia Bill is passed, obtaining the necessary arms from Russia, 
—New SouTH WALES suffers from serious floods in the upper 
portion of the Darling River after heavy rains. The important 
town of Bourke, the western terminus of the railway system, is 
flooded throughout, and those inhabitants who could not escape in 
time haye taken refuge in the railway station, Custom House, and 
Post Office, which are protected by dams. Several buildings have 
collapsed. 


Tue Queen has concluded her visit to France and is staying at 
Darmstadt on her way home, The Royal party at Aix-les-Bains 
began to disperse at the end of last week, when Princess Louise 


- and Lord Lorne left for England, while Prince and Princess Henry 


went to Vevey for a short visit. The latter returned to Aix in 
time to accompany Her Majesty, on Saturday, to witness a march- 
past of the “Alpine Chasseurs,” with whom the Queen was so 
pleased during the late review at Chambery, Owing to the rain 
having marred Her Majesty’s view on that occasion, the Chasseurs 
were collected in full marching array at Villarchet, on the 
Chambéry road, where the Queen drove along the ranks and 
congratulated Colonel Laponge on the appearance of his men, 
Afterwards Her Majesty drove to the Col du Chat, and in the 
evening the Duke and Duchess of Rutland, the Dean of 
Gloucester, and Lord Ronald Gower dined with the Royal 
party, while afterwards several other guests, including the 
Prefect of Savoy and his Secretary, were received. Next 
morning, the Queen with the Prince and Princess attended 
Divine Service at the English Church, and in the afternoon 
the band of the 97th Regiment played in the grounds of the Villa 
before the Royal party went out for their drive. Monday was 
occupied with farewells, andin the evening the little Prince and 
Princesses of Connaught left for England. On Tuesday the Queen 
left Aix with Prince and Princess Henry, receiving numerous fare- 
well gifts of bouquets from the English Colony and French officials, 
The route to the station was crowded and lined with troops, while 
the: Aix authorities and numerous English people were em the plat- 
form to wish the Royal party good-bye. Her Majesty is delighted 
with her stay, notwithstanding the bad weather, and has deputed 
Lord Lytton to thank President Carnot for the courtesy and atten- 
tins cispiayea'py the French authorities, The Royal party reached 
Darmstadt on Wednesday on a visit to the Grand Duke of Hesse, and 
took up their quarters at the new Palace. The Empress Frederick 
with Princesses Victoria and Margaret, and Princess Henry of 
Prussia, with her baby toy, met the Queen; while Emperor 
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‘tam and the German Empress were expected yesterday to visit 
Fe aie The eet being purely a family gather- 
ing, no Court festivities were arranged, Her Majesty leaves 
Darmstadt on Tuesday, and crosses from Flushing to Port Victoria 
in the Victoria and Albert, reaching Windsor on Wednesday evening. 
Before going to Balmoral, on May 22nd, Her Majesty will be in 
town twice to hold Drawing Rooms on the gth and 16th prox. 

The Prince of Wales came home from Paris on Saturday morning, 
after a rough Channel passage. The Princess and her daughters 
had come up to town for the wedding of the Hon. C. Hardinge and 
the Hon. Winifred Sturt, while Prince George had arrived from 
Germany, so the Royal party went down together in the afternoon 
to Sandringham, where they attended Divine Service at St. Mary 
Maedalene's on Sunday. Next day the Prince of Wales returned 
to town, and, on Tuesday night, accompanied the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh to the first performance of Mr. Cowen’s new 
opera, Zhorgrim. Ee will hold a Levée on May 6th. Prince 
George takes command of the guntoat Thrush on. May 6th, and 
leaves for three years’ service on the North American and West 
Indian station.—Prince Albert Victor has been staying with the 
King and Queen of Greece at Athens. On returning home he will 
rejoin his regiment, the roth Hussars. : : 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh with their youngest 
daughter, Princess Beatrice, have returned to town from Germany, 
Princess ‘Louise and her husband arriving the same day. On Mon- 
day night the Duke and Duchess went to the Haymarket Theatre, 
and on Wednesday they, with the Princess Louise, were at the per- 
formance of The Golden Legend, at the Albert Aiall. They leave 
next Wednesday for Edinburgh, and next day will open the Exhibi- 
tion, receive an address from the Corporation, and lunch with the 
Executive Council, the Duke afterwards attending the Corporation 
banquet.—Princess Christian reappeared in public on Wednesday 
for the first time since her return from Wiesbaden, when the 


Princess and her daughters assisted at a sale of work at the 
“ Homestead,” Windsor, in aid of the Windsor and Eton Young 
Women’s Christian Association.—The Duchess of Albany spent 
Monday at Bournemouth to distribute the prizes at the Loan and 


Industrial Exhibition. 
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Mr. F. H.. Cowen’s Zhergrim, the only 


“ THORGRIM.” 


_ operatic novelty of the present season, was duly produced under 


the composer's direction at Drury Lane on Tuesday night. The 
litretto, from the pen of Mr. Joseph Bennett, is based upon an 
episode in an ancient Icelandic tale, “ Viglund the Fair,” set out 
in fullin Messrs. Magnu:son and Morris's “ Northern Love Stories.” 


. Asa literary effort the libretto is admirable, and the book is like- 


wise well laid out for the musician, although, frora a dramatic point 
of view, it has certain obvious defects. Chief of these is the utter 
absence of sympathy which any one of the dramatis persone is able 
to command from the audience. The heroine Olof, a Norwegian 
Zelle of the tenth century, is loved by two half-brothers, one a 
Viking named Thorgrim, fearless and bold, though not a little given 
to bullying ; and the other Helgi, who, although depicted as the 
victim of relentless fate, is little better than a coward. The Viking, 
who is “love-born,” or otherwise illegitimate, murders a man at a 
feast, and is consequently banished from his home, although King 
Harald Fairhair, struck by his boldness and courage, willingly 
takes him as King’s man. It is at a reception held by the 
King, to which the principal Jarls are invited, that Thorgrim 
first meets the fair Olof Sunbeam, rudely brushes aside his 
legitimate half-brother, to whom she is betrothed, and forth- 
with demands of her father her hand in marriage. He is 
refused, and consequently quits the King’s service. In the third 
act, however, he returns from the Western Isles, and, amid the 
pine forests of his native land, once more meets his beloved 
Olof. The cowardly Helgi is introduced to the scene, and were 
it not for his timidity a duel would probably have put an end 
to the rest of the’plot. In the last act, a fine scene in the fire-hall 
of Olof’s father, the fire-braziers running down the centre of the 
hall, which is decorated with trophies of the chase and is illuminated 
by torches held by the Norwegian warriors, a table is spread for the 
wedding banquet of Helgi and Olof. The Viking, like another 
Edgar of Ravenswood, suddenly appears, and after vainly once 
more demanding the lady’s hand, his men extinguish the torches, 
and the two lovers escape in the darkness, the opera ending as the 
Viking’s dragon-headed barque is seen putting out to sea, and 
snatches of the love duet indicate that the two have escaped to the 
Western Isles. 

Mr. Cowen’s music is some of the best he has yet written. As 
may be imagined, he is less at home in those situations which 
demand dramatic force than in the lyrical portions, in which his gifts 
of melody once more assert themselves. He has, however, success- 
fully endeavoured to impart, by way of local colour, the Norwegian 
characteristics to a great portion of his music, and he has made use 
of ee ei fe about a dozen of which are printed in the book of 
words. ‘hey are, however, employed with discretion, and have but 
little effect on the work asa whole, The first act is undoubtedly 
the strongest. The opening chorus of Norwegians clad in 
picturesque costumes, supposed to be of the tenth century, the 
barbaric dance of girl warriors, who clash their Norwegian knives 
and shields while engaged in mimic combat, the song of the 
Viking, and an admirably written part-song, which partakes to a 
certain extent of the old English character, are among the best 
numbers of the act. The great tenor air, a patriotic song, com- 
mencing “Pride of the North,” may perhaps lack spirit, but its 
repetition by the chorus at the close of the jina/e to the first act, 
when the King bestows his sword upon the hero, is highly effec- 
tive. In the second act the music drags a little, the pageant march 
being too long, while the first love-duet is somewhat common- 
place. The act, however, contains two numbers which are almost 
bound to be successful, that is to say, a prayer sung by Madame 
Tremelli, and a quaint tenor ballad, with saxophone obbligato, 
narrating the tragic death of Thorvald as told in an old North 
German legend. In the scene of the pine-forest in the third act, 
Nanna, a character impersonated by Miss Kate Drew, has a delightful 
little Norse ditty, “Through the forest Ivar goes,” with a choral 
betel eae as to this, the act is made up almost entirely of a 

gthy and not particularly interesting scena for the heroine, and 
an elaborate love duet, which, despite many fine touches, is, on the 
whole, not a little conventional. In the last act Mr. Crotty, as the 
cowardly Helgi, has acapital baritone song, while the arrival of the 
guests is marked by a well-written four-part chorus which starts 


“unaccompanied, though otherwise the interest of the act is dramatic 


rather than musical. Altogether, although Mr. Cowen’s Zdorgrim 
may not be a perfect specimen of grand opera, yet its melodies and 
the general spirit of refinement with which it is permeated will 
render it an acceptable addition to the English repertory. In regard 
to the performance, it can now only be added that the parts of hero 
and heroine were safe in the hands of Mr. McGuckin and Miss de 
Lussan, and that the singing of the male chorus was particularly 
fine. The work was somewhat tamely received by the audience, 
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wh'ch included the Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Antonin Dvorak, from Prague, and many prominent 
English musicians, but at the close Mr. Cowen, who conducted, 
esl with the principal artists, accorded the usual call before the 
curtain. 


DFATH OF Joun BaRNneTT..—The death, at the great age of 
nearly eighty-eight years, of the veteran opera-composer, John 
Barnett, is announced from Leckhampton near Cheltenham, where, 
since his retirement from London life, nearly half a century ago, 
he has resided, and has successfully carried on the profession 
ofa teacher of singing. Mr. John Barnett’s father was Bernhard 
Beer, a relative of Meyerbeer, and a Prussian jeweller, who, 
on settling in this country, changed his name to Barnett. His 
mother was a Hungarian lady, and the composer was born at 
Bedford, July 15th, 1802. John Barnett as a boy had a fine ‘con- 
tralto voice, and at the age of ten he appeared in a musical piece, 
called Zhe Shipwreck, at Drury Lane, his stage début consequently 
dating back no less than seventy-eight years. He also sang 
in the music attributed to Locke at Edmund Kean’s first appear- 
ance as Macbeth. John Barnett was afterwards articled to 
Arnold, of the Lyceum, and studied under Horn, the com- 
poser of “Cherry Ripe.” When his voice broke he studied more 
seriously under Beethoven’s pupil, Ferdinand Ries, and also under 
Kalkbrenner, Huxley, and others, His first stage work, Before 
Breakfast, was produced at the Lyceum in 1825, and from that time 
till 1833, when he resigned the post of conductor to Madame Vestris 
at the old Olympic, he had contributed his share to a large number of 
farces, dramas, and comedies, in which music was interspersed. In 
1833 Barnett, however, called a meeting of English musicians, 
headed by Sir Henry Bishop, in the hope of establishing a regular 
English opera-house in London. The movement was unsuccessful, 
but in 1834 Barnett produced at the Lyceum his famous work The 
Mountain Sylph, which was generally admitted by Sir George Mac- 


MR. JOHN BARNETT 
Musical Composer 
Born July 15, 802. Died April 17, 1890, 


farren and other eminent critics to have beqn the first composition 
written in regular operatic form by any British musician since Arne’s 
Artaxerxes, and also was undoubtedly the archetype and precursor of 
the English operas of Balfe, Loder, Wallace, and Macfarren himself, 
Fair Rosamond and Farineli followed, but in 1839 the collapse of 
an English opera-season, which he had opened at the St. James's 
Theatre, caused Barnett to turn in disgust*from London musical 
life, and “ the intrigues of all connected with theatres,” and to retire to 
Cheltenham. John Barnett down to ten years ago had composed 
upwards of 2,000 musical stage-works, part-songs, and songs, several 
of which, including three operas, remain in manuscript. Apart from 
The Mountain Syiph, he will, however, best be recollected by his 
“Lyrical Illustrations of the Modern Poets,” a volume originally 
published in 1834, and reprinted about thirteen years since. “The 
Magic Wove Scarf” (originally in 74e Mountain Sylph) is still 
popular at concerts, and a past generation were delighted with such 
beautiful melodies as “‘ The Light Guitar,” “ Rise, Gentle Moon,” 
“Break, Break, Break,” “ Rock Me to Sleep,” “ Merrily Sounds the 
Horn,” “ Sing, Nightingale, Sing,” and “ Now the Lamp of Day Has 
Fled,” which are still occasionally heard in private houses. Two of 
Mr, Barnett’s sons (Eugene and Reginald) have made their mark 
in literature and journalism ; his eldest daughter is the wife of the 
well-known novelist and critic, Mr. Robert Francillon, and another 
daughter, Miss Clara Barnett, was before her marriage a member of 
the original Parepa-Rosa troupe in America.—Qur portrait is froma 
photograph taken at the County of Gloucester Studio, Cheltenham. 
CONCERTS (VARIOUS).—— Upwards of thirty concerts have been 
given this week, and to most of them we can refer only 
briefly. The return of Madame Sophie Menter, who had not pre- 
viously played at the Crystal Palace since 1882, drew a large 
audience to the Sydenham Concert Room on Saturday, when 
Liszt’s famous pupil gave an interesting performance of Schumann’s 
concerto, and of two pieces by Liszt.—At the Stock Exchange 
Orchestral Society’s Concert on Tuesday, Schubert’s Nachigesang im 
Walde, with accompaniment for four horns, was sung by the male 
voice choir, and the excellent amateur orchestra performed 
Schubert’s symphony in B flat No. §.—7he Golden Legend was 
announced on Wednesday at the Albert Hall, with a cast which in- 
cluded Miss M‘Intyre, Madame Patey, Messrs. Ben Davies (who 
is now rarely heard except in comic opera), Pope, and Henschel. 
— Among the advance guard of pianoforte recital and other concert 
givers may also be mentioned Madame Frickenhaus, Miss Hilda 
Wilson (who was supported by her sister and brothers), Mr. Dykes, 
Miss Dora Bright, Miss Hettie Temple, Mr. F. Lamond, Miss 
Annie Roeckner, Mr. Arthur Taylor, Miss Sussetta Fenn, and others. 
Nores AND NEWws.——Madame Patti is expected in England 
next week, and Madame Nordica will arrive on Monday.—The 
se son of Italian Opera projected by M. Mayer at Her Majesty's 
next month has definitely been abandoned.—Dr. Hubert Parry has 
chosen Milton's Z’Adegro as the subject for his Norwich Festival 
cantata next autumn.—Madame Albani will s2il for England on the 
19th May.—Miss Grace Mary Hearnshaw, who has been studying 
under Mr. Oscar Beringer, has been sent by the trustees of the 
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Liszt and Bach Scholarship to Berlin to complete her-education 
under Professor Klindworth.—Miss Fanny Davies has achieved 
considerable success in Italy, where she has given pianoforte recitals 
not only in Florence, but also in Rome. 
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Tue heart of the old playgoer is glad because of the revival at 
the ADELPHI of that famous old Adelphian romantic drama 74e 
Green Bushes. Jt istrue that Madame Celeste’s Miami, whose pas- 
sionate picturesqueness lingers so pleasantly in the minds of these 
persons, has not found quite a satisfactory successor in Miss Mary 
Rorke, who, truthful and pathetic actress though she is, cannot 
carry the impression of the wild, revengeful huntress of the Missis- 
sippi. This pleasing actress, however, gets on better in the later 
scenes, in which the fierce Miami is so marvellously converted into 
the sweet; soft-spoken, and penitent French lady, under her new 
name of Madame St. Aubert. Altogether, the old play is not 
merely carefully mounted, but very well acted, and its pathetic story 
manifestly awakened in the large audience of Saturday night a 
strong interest. The revival is especially fortunate in the represen- 
tatives of Master Grinnidge and Jack Gong, for even the most 
inveterate praiser of past times and “censor and castigator” of 
the new generation must admit that Wright and Paul Bedford have 
found very satisfactory descendants in Mr. J. L. Shine and Mr. 
Lionel Rignold. A ‘special word of praise must also be accorded 
to Miss Clara Jecks for the fantastic humour of her impersonation 
of Tigertail the “ squaw,” and to Miss Kate James for her sprightly 
performance as Nelly O'Neil. Zhe Green Bushes ought to hold its 
ground easily till the new romantic play in preparation is ready. 

The two principal trial mesmées of last week brought to light, 
unfortunately, nothing of any very great value, though the results 
were, at least, abovethe average. Cerise and Co.,at the PRINCE OF 
WALES’s, exhibited something of the freshness of invention, 
and the unconventionality of treatment which distinguishes the 
authoress’s amusing and original comedy entitled Our Flat, In 
this instance, however, Mrs. Musgrave has raised an elaborate 
superstructure on little or nofoundation. The assumption is that an 
American gentleman, who has married an aristocratic lady, in 
ignorance of the fact that she is privately “ running,” as his country- 
men would say,a prosperous millinery establishment, must be 
terribly shocked when he finally discovers his wife’s secret, But 
why should he be? Surprised he might be; or, if he attached very 
great importance to aristocratic connections, it is possible that he 
would be disappointed. But there is obviously nothing here to bring 
about the humorous catastrophe at which the authoress has 
evidently aimed. Zhe Linendraper, brought out the same afternoon 
at the COMEDY Theatre, is more conventional in its incidents and 
in its humour, as will be perceived at once when we say that the 
personage who gives the title to the piece, and is throughout the 
most prominent figure, wins laughter mainly by his displays of 
ignorance, both of English grammar and the usages of polite 
society, in the manner of the long-familiar Mr. Middlewick in Our 
Boys. Mr. Righton, however, played this part with a humorous 
assumption of helplessness which diverted the audience. Not less 
closely associated with familiar stage types was Mr, Frank Wood’s 
nevertheless very amusing impersonation of a bibulous and 
intriguing butler, whose duty is partly that of instructing his rich, 
but illiterate, employer in social eéiguette, Altogether 74e Linen- 
draper, though somewhat commonplace, furnished genuine enter- 
tainment to an indulgent and not too critical audience. 

The praiseworthy practice of devoting the week in which Shake- 
speare’s birthday occurs to Shakespearian pieces in the pretty little 
memorial theatre at Stratford-on-Avon seems to gain new vigour 
from yedr to year. This week Mr. Osmond Tearle and his com- 
pany have appeared in Orhedlo, The Two Genilemen of Veron, King 
‘Fohkn, and King Lear. As being the least known—indeed, as an 
acting play, it is is entirely unknown to the present generation— 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona has naturally excited the most 
interest. The organisers of these pleasant gatherings will do well 
to adhere to their system of giving every year at least one play of 
this class. 

Mr. Leonard Outram’s experimental revival of Mr. W.G. Wills's 
SFuanna at a matinée at the OPERA COMIQUE last week was un- 
fortunately only successful in depressing the spirits of an audience 
not indisposed to acknowledge handsomely the merits of the play 
and the performers. It is not that the play is of a sombre and a 


tragic complexion, but rather that its sombreness and its tragedy are - 


of a hollow and unconvincing kind. The author had compressed 
the four acts into three, and shorn the dénouement of some details 
that savoured too strongly of the Monk Lewis period of our 
dramatic annals; and so far the work was improved as compared 
with the original produced at the CouRT Theatre nine years ago. 
Where Mr. Wilson Barrett and Madame Modjeska, however, failed to 
arouse any deep interest in the sorrows of the love-sick Friar John 
and Juanna Esteban, Mr. Leonard Outram and Miss Frances Ivor 
were foredoomed to failure, though their respective performances 
were certainly not devoid of merit. 

Mr. Benson, who devotes the evenings of Thursday and Friday 
this week to a revival of Oshel/o, brings his season at the GLOBE to 
a close to-night. It will be remembered, if for nothing else, on 
account of the beautiful revival of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
which has enjoyed the altogether unprecedented run of upwards of 
one hundred consecutive performances. ; 

Mr. George Alexander is about to revive at matinées, at the 
AVENUE, the pretty Breton drama, entitled Ze Grandsire, pro- 
duced at a series of matinées last year. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Alexander, after making a powerful impression by his poetical 
and touching performance of Legoez, the hero of this adaptation, 
was compelled by his engagement at the Lyceum to relinquish his 
part to other hands. 

Anew comedy, of which report speaks highly, written by Mr. 
Mark Ambient and Frank Latimer, will be brought out shortly at a 
series of matinées, at the PRINCE OF WALES'S; the title is The 
Permission has been obtained by Miss Nelly 
Farren and Mr. Fred. Leslie from the management of the GaIETY 
to take part in this performance. 

Mrs. Langtry will shertly appear at the ST. JAMEs’s in Esther 
Sandraz, in which play she has already played in the country. 
er representations of As You Like /t are consequently drawing to 
a close. 

The PRiNcEss's, now closed, will reopen on the 5th of May, when 
Miss Grace Hawthorne will make her first appearance in London in 
Mr. Buchanan’s version of Sardou’s 7Aéodora, 

Dick Venables, at the SHAFTESBURY, has been shortened, and the 
bill strengthened by the addition of a version by Mr. Alfred Berlin 
of Le Luthier de Cremone, in which Mr. Willard plays the part of 
the lachrymose instrument-maker. 

Mr. Pinero’s new four-act farce, The Caéinet Minister, of which we 
shall have something to say next week, was produced by Mrs. John 
Wood at the reopening of the CourT Theatre on Wednesday evening. 

The new play by Mr. Jerome, which Mr. Wilson Barrett is to 
produce at the new OLYMPIC, is entitled, What Willa Woman Do ? 


Post-CARDS TO THE CAPE oF Goop Hope may be sent after 
May Ist, at the rate of 134d. by the long sea-route, and 2d. uni 
Lisbon. Ordinary inland cards can be used by affixing the neces- 
sary stamps. . 

Workmens’ BADGES for the propes2d Labour Demonstration on 
May tst, in Paris, are being sold largely in the industrial quarters. 
They consist of a red_morocco triangle inscribed in gold letters 
with “First of May. Eight Hours’ Work.” 

THE SLAVE-TRADE AT ZANZIBAR has become very brisk since 
the blockade was raised. .Large numbers of slaves are shipped of, 
so that the British vessels are kept well on the alert, HAMS. 
Conguest making an important capture recently. 

AN ELEecTric RAILWAY BETWEEN ST. PETERSBURG AND 
ARCHANGEL is being planned in Russia. Generating stations 
along the line would furnish the necessary current, and_ the railway 
would span some §00 miles of country between the Baltic and the 
White Sea. It would cost over 3,000/ per mile. 

Tue PRINCE Coxsort’s STATUE IN WINDSOR Park, the 
Women's Jubilee Offering to the Queen, will be unveiled by Her 
Majesty on May 12th, with much ceremony. All the Royal Family 
will attend. Inscriptions on the pedestal will record in English, 
Latin, Gaelic, and ees that the statue is a token of love and 
loyalty to the Queen from the daughters of her Empire. 

PoLo HAS PROVED sO FATAL IN Inpta this szason that the 
Commander-in-Chief is likely to prohibit polo tournaments 
altogether. Since the game Prat came into favour it has become 
much more dangerous, larger ponies being used. while the pace at 
which the game is now played is much faster. Riders cannot pull 
up these large animals when going at such a high rate of speed, 
hence the numerous disasters. 

Tur KHoyak TUNNEL has been pierced successfully at last, 
having proved one of the most difficult pieces of engineering ever 
accomplished in India. Water getting into the workings delayed 
the borings considerably. This tunnel runs under the Khojak Pass, 
through the Amran range of mountains on the South-Eastern 
frontier of India and Afghanistan, and would be of the greatest 
value to the British, in the event of troubles in Central Asia. A 
double line of rail will be laid through the tunnel, so that troops 
and supplies could be carried across the frontier without delay. 

THE Curtous FRENCH SUBMARINE VESSEL, the Gymnole, 
much interested President Carnot during his recent visit to 
Toulon. The little boat looks merely like a submerged rock 
causing a slight ripple in the water, only its look-out apparatus 
rising above the surface. It appeared suddenly by the side of the 
President’s steamer, then struck the water sharply with its screw, 
and plunged down to a depth of from five to fifteen metres, re- 
appearing in a few moments at a considerable distance. The 
Gymnote is manned by one officer, Lieutenant Darriens, and six 
men. 

A BEAR WENT TO CHAPEL LAST SUNDAY MORNING, and was 
not welcomed amicably by the congregation. Bruin walked into a 
Nonconformist place of worship between Barnes and Mortlake just 
as the pastor was preaching on the text “ Be -not afraid,” and, 


_though the intruder lay down quietly in the choir stalls, pastor and 


people did not find it easy to adopt a practical application of the 
text, Several ladies took refuge in the high pulpit, other worshippers 
rushed to the door, and great confusion ensued, when, happily, the 
owner of the bear, a travelling showman, arrived, and carried olf the 
unwelcome visitor without disaster. 

RATHER MORE THAN HALF-A-MILLION OF PEOPLE visited 
the National Gallery last year, a daily average of 2,424. Most 
visitors came in August--67,140—showing the attraction to pro- 
vincials and strangers, and fewest in November—23,278. Twelve 
pictures were presented to the collection and twelve works were 
bought, including one British—a Gainsborough. The most expen- 
sive purchase was Ghirlandajo’s portrait of a youth, which cost 
2,000/, Owing to the construction of the new National Portrait 
Gallery, the National Gallery cannot extend further east, but the 
Government promise that in case of need the trustees shall have 
the space to the west occupied as the barrack drill-ground. 

A FINE INTERNATIONAL PosTAGE STAMP EXHIBITION is now 
open at Vienna—the largest and most complete collection ever 
gathered together, so say the experts. The Exhibition com- 
memorates the fortieth anniversary of the introduction of postage 
stamps in Austria, and their jubilee in England, and at the close, on 
May 4th, most of the collections will be sent to London, to appear 
at a similar display, opening on May 19th. Two large apartments 
in the Austrian Museum are crowded with complete collections of 
stamps from all countries, including rare and curious specimens. 
England carries off the first place. A magnificent display also 
comes from an enthusiastic philatelist at Cairo, who sends 18,000 
specimens, including a perfect collection of every Egyptian 
example. 

LONDON MORTALITY decreased slightly last week. The deaths 
numbered 1,612 against 1,619 during the previous seven days, 
being a decline of 7, and 100 below the average, while the death- 
rate was 19 per 1,000. Fatal cases of diseases of the respiratory 
organs fell to 380—~a decrease of 4 and one under the usual return 
— influenza causing 9 casualties—a rise of 2. There were 106 
deaths from whooping-cough (an advance of 27), 65 from measles 
(an increase of 11), 17 from diphtheria (a decline of 4), 13 from 
scarlet-fever (a rise of 1), 11 from diarrhoea and dysentery (an 
increase of 1), and 8 from enteric-fever (an advance of 4). Different 
forms of violence caused 41 deaths, including two from poison 
and two suicides. There were 2,735 births registered (a rise of 375, 
yet 85 below the average). ° 

THE SEASON.— We were bidden last Thursday to assist at ‘A 
Masque of the Months.” We did not succeed in seeing the spectacle, 
but if the dramatic were in any way equal in surprises to the natural 
masque, the audience must have had their money’s worth many 
times over. The present year thus far has been nothing but “a 
masque of the months,” January and February in turn putting on 
the temperature of April, while March, by way of relief from this 
economy, clothed itself twice—first in the frosty raiment of a true 
January, and then in the bright blue skies and balmy breezes of a 
pleasant May. April has been content with the character of an 
ordinary March. Leonine winds and breezes have required a lion’s 
strength to support them, while those who had to walk in an easterly 
direction have had their faces powdered with the ransom of many 
kings. Vegetation which was forward at the end of Lent has 
refused entirely to trust unfoldin gleaf-buds and petals to the easterly 
and north-easterly blasts. The ordinary trees and hedgerows on the 
second Sunday after Easter showed scarcely any development from 
Good Friday’; only the fruit blossoms have come on to a degree 
that is noticeable, and these apparently have suffered very little 
from their temerity. The cheapness and abundance of narcissus, 
hyacinth, and daffodil-blossoms in the fortnight after Easter seem to 
show that in Devonshire and Cornwall, whence most of these flowers 
come, the biting breezes experienced in London have not prevailed. 
Nor were primroses lacking on their chosen day. 
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delightful. 


“MY FIRST SEASON” 
IV. 


I WASN'T quite sure at first whether to be angry with Lord 
Lakes or Mr. Humphrey, but I decided it was Mr. Hum- 
phrey. And his manner is so very odd. Sometimes he is 
On Wednesday he went all.round the Stanley 
Exhibition with me, and explained everything, for -he has 
travelled in Africa, amongst other places; but the next 
time I met him he would scarcely speak to me, and was as 
disagreeable as possible. . 

Mrs, Wendry laughed when I told her how rude her 
admirer was, and said of course he is a genius, and they 
ought to be labelled “ irritable.” 

“When I go to the reading-room at the Museum, and 
see the readers working away so silent and grim, I always 
want to have a notice up like the one they have at the 
Zoo-—' Please do not irritate the beasts.’” 

You would never imagine Mrs. Wendry was a poet, she 
is so nice. I said to her one day, in chaff, of course, that I 
didn't like her poems, and she said, “I don’t care a scrap, 
my dear, as long as you admire my gowns!” : 

She is one of those people that you must either love or 
hate; and I adore her. Even Grace likes her now—she 
made Grace some woolly thing for a North-Sea fisherman, 
or something of that kind. 

Last week Sir Guy Dashington drove her and Grace .and 
me, with some other people, on his drag to lunch at Hur- 
lingham. I had the box-seat by Sir Guy, who is very 
proud of his bays—they are the only thing he can talk about 
—and he thinks they are going to make a sensation at the 
meet of the Coaching Clubin May. Lord Lakes, who was 
there too (of course, I’m beginning to say), came up to 
me while we were looking at the sports, but he seemed so 
shy and awkward that I could not think what was the matter. 
Presently he blurted out, : : 

“T hear your sister, Lady Grace Ambleton, has a dinner- 
party to-night.” : 

“Yes,” I said, “ and poor Grace is in great straits, though 
she would never let you think so. She gotatelegram just 
as she was starting to-day, bringing an excuse from her pet 
young man; and it’s next to impossible to get anyone at 
the eleventh hour to fill his place-—every one is engaged two 
or three weeks deep already, and at all events no one likes 
being asked as a stop-gap.” 

“But surely—to go to your sister’s house "—stammered 
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he, “I would—any one would—throw up any engagement,” 
and then he got perfectly bright scarlet. 

“Would you really care to go?” said I. “I’msure Grace 
would jump at it.” But I couldn’t help thinking it was 
rather odd that he should fish for an invitation to one of 
Grace’s heavy, slow entertainments. 

; ee said, ‘But he can't take you in, you know, Gwen- 
lo yn.” * 

And something in the way she said it made me sudden! 
see the whole thing, and I really felt quite frightened. Don't 
you see that he must be dreadfully in love with me—much 
more than you would guess from his manner—to scheme like 
that just to be in the room with me for a few hours? But I 


‘was determined not to give him a chance of speaking to me 


alone. Still, I can’t help rather liking the boy—and it 
would please mamma and all of them very much—and if he 
were only a little older— But, after all, my ideal is a very 
different sort of person to Lord Lakes, 

He took in Mrs. Wendry, and they sat at the same side 
of the table as I, so that he could not even see me. A 
middle-aged M.P, took me in, and thought me a great 
bore ; and on the other side was Captain Lamarque, but the 
old gentleman found so much of interest in the menu that 
he could only give me a bad half of his attention. At 
Grace’s you get the prettiest table decorations, the dullest 
conversation, and (I’m told) the best dinners in London. It 
was rather a pretty idea to have Neapolitan violets floating 
in all the finger-glasses. Several people got quite brisk as 
they picked them out and made them into little bouquets. 

Directly the men came out after dinner Mrs, Wendry was 
surrounded, She has a fascination for all men, young or old 
society,” scientific, or artistic. - Lord Lakes wandered up 
to me, and said, “ Did you see Humphrey this afternoon? ” 

“No,” I said. ‘ Where?” 

“T saw him while I was talking to you at the sports, 
he disappeared suddenly, and old Lavuane says he ee 
to speak to you about the play they are getting up— 
Humphrey is writing it, you know, and he wanted to arrange 
about your part.” ee 

He did not pay the least, attention to my answer, but 
suddenly burst out, “I say, I never thanked you for getting 
me asked here, but I am most awfully grateful—I can’t tell 
you how kind [ thought it was of you. Of course you have 
guessed my secret, but I don’t mind—you are not like all 
the rest of the girls one meets. But do tell me, Lady Gwen 


 «=['m sure you can—# there the ghost of a chance for me?” 
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That was a very open way of doing things, wasn’t it? 
And so absurdly boyish! 1 was quite relieved to be able to 
say, “Here is Captain Lamarque,” who was shuffling up to 
us. Lord Lakes gave me a reproachful look, and did not 
come near me again that evening. 

“ Lady Gwendolyn,” said Captain Lamarque, “‘ you know 
my—you know Mr. Humphrey,do you not? He tells me he 
has cast you for the part of Angelica in the little play in 
which you condescended to say you would take a part at 
my house. You will allow me to say that nothing could 
be more appropriate. (A bow.) And I have nothing to 
say against Mrs. Wendry as Lady Belinda—quite the con- 
trary. But Gerald has made a mistake, undoubtedly. He 
has cast me for the ‘Ancient Servitor,’ a part absolutely 
unsuited to me. Now the character of Arthur Danvers suits 
me down to the ground—might have been written expressl 
with a view to my acting. It is, in fact, precisely the 7éve 
which I. have been accustomed to take; and you will not 
believe it—you positively will not credit it—when I tell you 
that the only words given to the ‘ Ancient Servitor,’ so far as 
Ican discover, are ‘No, my lady ; anchovy toast.’ ‘ Anchovy 
toast!’ Gerald must certainly have heen dreaming when he 
assigned me such a part! But Danvers has some really 
fine speeches—-extremely passionate. J should much enjoy 
acting it to your Angelica.” 

Horrors! Arthur Danvers is my stage-lover! The dreadful 
old man! ‘ But I’ thought I would get some one else to 
argue with him, so I only said, “ Who has Mr. Humphrey 
given the part to, then >” 

“He has not thought jt necessary to tell me,” replied 
Captain Lamarque ;' “and I very shrewdly suspect that he is 
reserving it for himself. A cold-blooded cynic, whom it is 
absolutely impossible to imagine, under any circumstances, 
as an impassioned’ lover. I know that young Lakes has 
accepted the part of Tom Manners, in love with Lady 
Bea . 

was rather surprised at Mr. Humphrey giving up that 
part ; but he never does anything a ener hie 5 do. 
My part came the next morning; but I find it rather difficult 
to study it, as 1 am busier than ever. 1 have been to lots 
of private views; but I. can’t tell you much about the’ 
pictures or exhibitions, because one doesn’t go for that. | 
am to be presented in May. Mamma would not go to 
either of the early Drawing-Rooms, because she was afraid 
of catching cold.” And now, good-bye, I'll tell you some 
more about the theatricals next time. M, A. B. 
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ROVAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER. 
COLOURS 


Tue exhibition opened this week at the gallery in the Pall 
Mall East, though very much smaller than usual, contains a fair 
amount of interesting matter. Several of the most accomplished 
figure painters belonging to the Society, having been engaged on 
oil pictures, exhibit nothing ; but the landscapes and sea views, of 
which the collection mainly consists, are quite up to the level of 
recent years, and among them are a few of rare excellence. The 
only contribution of Mr. A. W. Hunt, representing ‘‘ Windsor 
Castle” by subdued evening light, for instance, is an admirable 
piece of work. It is full of the most delicate gradations of beauti- 
ful colour, and, though of very small size, is large in style and 
spacious in effect. Mr. Matthew Hale is also seen to great advan- 
tage in a full-toned and impressive drawing of “A Sandy Cove,” 
with the fragment of a wreck embedded in the sand and a wide 
expanse of calm sea under a 
cloudy moonlight sky. Strikingly 
in contrast to this work, with its 
pervading air of solemn stillness, 
is Mr. H. Moore's brilliant study 
of moving sky and stormy sea, 
“Off the Cornish Coast,” which 
hangs beside it. Of many ex- 
cellent drawings by Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, the very small views of 
“Canterbury” and “ Durham ” 
strike us as the best. Although 
it has not the breadth and subtle 
quality of tone that distinguish 
these, his “ Zermatt ” is a faithful 
and thoroughly artistic transcript 
of nature. Mr. Goodwin also 
sends a small, imaginative picture, 

« Sinbad’s Sixth Voyage,” like 
many others of the kind that he 
has produced, showing a great 
deal of poetic fancy, and elaborate 
completeness of ‘workmanship. 
Mr. E. F. Brewtnall’s ‘“ Valley of 
the Shadow of Death ” is forcibly 
painted, and not wi-houta certain 
impressive grandeur, but the small 
figures are somewhat theatrical, 
and not in good keeping with the 
landscape. 

* Sir John Gilbert’s romantic 
forest scene, with medieval war- 
riors and gipsies picturesquely 
grouped together, though rather 
loosely painted, has a rich 
harmony of low-toned colour, the 
breadth and unity of effect, seldom 
absent from his works of _the 
kind. Mr. Tom Lloyd’s “ Rush 
Cutters,” showing a barge 
crowded with young men and 
maidens being towed along a 
sluggish river, is very similar in 
subject and treatment to a pic- 
ture that he exhibited here last 
year, and almost as good. The 
figures do not belong to real life; 
they are over-refined, and unnatu- 
rally neat and clean, but the com- - 
position is admirably harmonious, 
and the flush of rosy light from 
the setting sun well rendered. 
We have seen nothing by Mr. 
J. H. Henshall so good as the 
half-length portrait occupying 
the central place at the end of 
the gallery, entitled ‘“ Swect 
Violets.” The attitude of the 
lady, with her hands clasped on 
the back of the chair on which 
she is lounging, is graceful and 
spontaneous, and her, fair face 
overshadowed by a straw hat is 
life-like in expression and admi- 
rably drawn and modelled. Mr. 
H.S. Marks’ perception of cha- 
racter and quaint sense of 
humour are well shown in a 
highly-finished little picture of 
an old connoisseur seated in his 
library and examining a small 
vellum-bound volume, with com- 
placent satisfaction, entitled “A 
Rare Edition.” Mr, S. J, Hod- 
son, who has just lately been 
elected a full Member of the 
Society, is seen quite at his best 
in his small drawings of “The 
Scaliger Mint, Verona,” and 
“ Cobbler’s Stall Under the Log- 
gia, Sienna.” Both are very ar- 
tistic and apparently faithful 
renderings of singularly pictu- 
resque subjects, His larger, “A 
May Afternoon on the Piazza 
delle Erbe,” while equally true to 
local fact, is not quite so delicate 
in its quality of colour as either 
of these, or so harmonious in 
general effect. The drawings by 
Mr, R. W. Allan, of which there 
are many in the Collection, are of 
strangely unequal merit. Some 
of them, including the largest, “Vintage in Medoc,” are over- 
nee in the shadows, lvosely handled, and spotty in effect. His 
small view of a picturesque harbour, with well-introduced figures, 
is an especial sinner in this respect. ‘ Landing Hay,” on the other 
hand, is full of atmoshpere and daylight, delicately modulated in 
tone, and in excellent keeping. The same good qualities are to be 
seen in Mr. E. A, Waterlow’s very small “ Northern Harbour” and 
in Mr. Thorne Waite’s Shoreham Valley.” 


ANTIQUITY-HUNTERS have a rare opportunity before them. The 
contents of the Royal Burg Museum at Nuremberg are to be sold by 
auction—all the treasures gathered together by the Royal inmates 
of the Castle ‘since it was built, 850. years ago, by the Emperor 
Conrad II., including arms and armour, china,’ pictures, old 
furniture, éric-a-drac, national relics, and the like. King Max of 
Bavaria gave the Burg and its collection to the city, but Nurem- 
bergers of the present day evidently do not consider the property 
worth its keep. 
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MR. STANLEY AT BRUSSELS 


A MAGNIFICENT banquet was given to Mr. Stanley on Sunday 
last by M. Buls, the Burgomaster of Brussels, in the Hotel de 
Ville. M, Buls courteously sent an invitation to the Special Artist 
of The Graphic—-an honour which, we may remark, was not accorde 
to the representative of any other journal—and consequently we are 
enabled to give an illustration of the scene. Dinner was served in 
the superb Gothic Hall of the Hétel de Ville, which was tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. Covers were laid for sixty. | Mr. 
Stanley, who wore the sash of the Grand Cordon of the Medjidieh, 
accompanied by Dr. Parke, Captain Nelson, and Mr. Jephson, 
arrived punctually at seven o'clock. When dinner was, over and 
the health of the King had been drunk, M. Buls proposed Mr. 
Stanley’s health in eulogistic terms, comparing the explorer to 
Columbus. Mr. Stanley, replying in English, thanked the Burgo- 
master for his kindness and hospitality. ‘Thirteen years ago, he 
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MR. STANLEY AT BRUSSELS 


added, he had called attention to the wonderful 

tye t 
Congo, and the unbounded fertility and resources of ee 
yet undeveloped. A hint was enough to a wise man; and the es 
people were the Belgians, and the wise King was Leopold II ce 
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THE CANINE SENTINELS now being trained in N 
learn their duties quickly. Two aldicrs start of Teena ete 


his collar, and when’a “mile from the starting point one of the men _ 


turns back. In a short time the dog is 3 . 
tracks the other soldier back grils gor ee ie loeieiately 
will scent an enemy at a distance of 100 tee d = i 
sniffing to attract the soldiers’ attention. In scoutin Bey ee 
more useful, for they search fields and thickets idee apebie 
soldiers in foreign uniforms being hidden there as deco meat es 
the lessons—and on finding an enemy at once run fox § ‘thee 
keepers, showing every sign of agitation. It is a very comi i sieht 
to see the dogs at drill, when the vagrant curs of the nei. hbot pen 
generally collect near to watch the proceedings. it 


Dogs 
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THE Duke of EptnsurGH has arranged to preside at the 
Mansion House on Monday at the annual meeting of “The 
Missions to Seamen,” of which he has long been the Patron. He 
will be supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 


Mayor. 


At THE OPENING MEETING OF THE LONDON DIOCESAN 


CONFERENCE, on Tuesday, presided over by the Bishop, a large 


ajorit. ‘ected a resolution moved by the Rev. Teignmouth 
een ‘ Diveweis teneut of the Bill drafted 


by the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, which provides that, when 
the Elouses of Convocation have 
passed any measure affecting 
rubrics or directions in the Book 
of Common Prayer, such measure 
shall have legal force if, after it 
has been approved by the Queen 
in Council, and laid on the table 
of both Houses of Parliament for 
a definite time, no address shall 
have been presented on the sub- 
ject by Parliament to the Crown. - 
Thus the scheme matured by 
“ Churchmen in Council” has not, 
so far, been favourably received. 


THE SUPPORTERS OF THE 
BrisHor oF BEDFoRD’s Funp 
held their elem at the 
Mansion House. on Monday, 
when the first decade of the 
existence of the Fund was com- 
pleted. In the absence of the 
Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman 
Savory took the chair. It was 
stated that 226 Home Missions 
were wholly or partly supported 
by the Fund, and that an increase 
of at least 20,c00/. was needed for 
1890. Speeches in support of the 
Fund were made by the Bishops 
of Bedford, London, and Roches- 
ter; and on the Housing of the 
Poor by Earl Compton, Chair- 
man .of the London County 
Council Committee, which deals 
with that subject. 

THe Mermoriar ANGLICAN 
CHURCH at Constantinople, 
erected in 1869 as a monument to 
those of our countrymen who fell 
in the Crimean War was not 
endowed, so that no fund exists 
for keeping itin order and repair. 
To raise a fund of 10,000/, for 
its endowment, was the object of a 
largely and influentially attended 
meeting held this week, at which 
the Dukes of Edinburgh and 
Westminster, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Lord George 


LLL LED RE 


Hamilton, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, were among the 
speakers. Resolutions appro- 


priate to the object of the meeting 
were adopted, and a committee 
to carry it out was appointed. 

AT THE RECENT ANNUAL 
DINNER of the Friends of the 
Clergy Corporation, Dr, Butler, 
Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who was in the chair, said 
that there were 4,000 clergymen 
whose benefices were valued at 


200/,, and 5,000 curates with 
incomes under 120/.a year. Sub- 
scriptions to the amount of 950/. 
were announced during the 
evening. 

MISCELLANFOUS.——The new 
Bishop of Durham will be conse- 
crated in Westminster Abbey on 
Thursday, May Ist, at 10.30 A.M. 
The whole of the North Transept 
will be open to the public.— 
Archdeacon Farrar has been ap- 
pointed Lady Margaret’ Preacher 
in Cambridge University. — A 
telegram from the Duke of Nor- 
folk was received on Monday 
announcing that the English 
Roman Catholic pilgrims had 
arrived safely at Jerusalem.— 
The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, 
Head Master of Elarrow, is to 
preach on “ The Literature of the 
People” at St. Michael's, Chester 
Square, on Sunday evening, May 
4th.—A window, in memory of 
the late Dean Bur, Ba, ee been 
4 erected in the La hapel of 
Chichester Cathedral—The report presented at the minal needing 
of the Sunday Society states thatithe public museums, art galleries, 
and libraries, opened’on Sundays previously to last year continue to 
be so opened, and that the list had recently been added to, notably 
in the cases of the cities of Oxford and Norwich. 


———_—__—. 


_{ ertae- Weppincs are the latest iJea in New York, the style 
Pees iat grouping site taken from some popular work. 
‘ earranzed her bridesmaids as femini i 
of Sir Joka Millaie e Bubbles” § as leminine :epresentations 
Ps LATE EMPRESS AUGUSTA OF GERMANY left behind her 
é ee musical compositions, Jn early life she composed a good 
eal, particularly ballet and dance music, and many of her writings 
a introduced into the operas and ballets of the period. When 
- po to the throne, however, the Royal composer withdrew all 
ler productions, considering their circulation undignified. One 


may March by the Empress still remains in use in the Prussian 
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“ | *O THE RIFLE-SHOOTERS of 

ENGLAND.—RBerlin, the capital of the Ger- 
man '!Empire, is preparing to celebrate, during the 
days from the 6th to the 13th of July, ac, the X 
SHOOTING MATCH of the GERMAN RIFLE 
SHOOTERS’ UNION (X deutsche Bundesschies- 
son), Our brave fellow-shooters in England are 
hereby urgently invited to pirticipare in this national 
festival, which is intended to revive and to strengthen 
the bonds of faithful alliance existing between the 
kindred people of England and Germany. 

Competing peacefully and without envy for the 
honorary prizes, valiant men shall meet filled with the 
proud and joyous knowledge of being the sons of the 
greatand powerful Teutonic family, whose members, 
cear intheir aims and well versed in arms, are using 
their strength for securing the blessings of peace to 
themselves and to the world. 

The Capital of the Empire will receive the guests 
with pleasure ;a hearty weleame is awaiting them, 
and everything that Berlin, with its highly developed 
lize, is able to offer shall be kept at the disposal of our 
brave English fellow-shats. 

Once more we invite the English rifle-shooters to 
prepare for the joyous excursion to the Capital of the 
German Empire, which calls out to them—Welcome, 
brave English rifle-shooters, to Berlin. 

The Central Committee of the X Festival of the 
Rifle Shooters of United Germany, 


The Honorary Chairman: 
Dr, Yon FORCKENBECK, 
Chief Burgomaster of Berlin. 


The Chairman of the Committee: 


Cc. DIERSCH, 
Town Delegate. 


SPA KISSINGEN, Bavaria. — 
Station_of the Bavarian Railway.—Season from 
May ¢ until September 32.—Most detizhtful station, 
air bracing and pure ; beautiful woods, with ext.nsive 
walks, riding, and driving. Comfortable hotels, 
restaurants, and private boarding-houses, Bathing 
establishments, on a grand scale, on the Royal Saline, 
the Royal Kurhaus, and the Aktienbad {ihe latter is 
open from April 15 to October 20). Most efficient 
mineral waters, such as Rackoczy, Pandur, Max- 
brunnen, with, chalybeat, sool-gas steam, and moor 
baths graduation house, pneumatic treatment, pneu- 
inatic room (Glocke), inhalation establishments, 
with nitrogen inhalation, hydro, and electric thera- 
pentic Ireatment. 

QOceasion to use the Terrian Cure, Massage and 
hygienic eymnasium. Whey cure. 


Superior orchestra, theatre, conversation saloons, | 


music, playing, reading rooms (the las’-named in the 

Aktienbad Casino, open till October 20), large garden 

and pleasure grounds. 

Prospecuses, sent ‘free anid post paid, on application 
to the 


ROYAL BADKOMMISSARIAT, 
BAD KISSINGEN. 


"THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


SANATORIUM, in one of the finest climates 
2,300 feet 


in the world for pulmonary complaints. 
above sea-level, Air dry and exhilarating. 233 days 
of sunshine per annum. English Church, 23 days’ 
fair-weather Voxage in splendidly appointed steamers, 
Circular from ‘CHARLES W. JONES, Esq, y 

rury, Buildings, Liverpool, or ARTHUR 4 
JONES. Esa., The Sanatorium, S$. Paulo, Brazil. 


OCT MINERAL SPRINGS of 


BATH. _ Daily Ficls 507,600 galls. Natural 
temp. 117 to 120 Fahr. The Baths were founded by 
the Romans in the First Century. Most valuable in 
cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections. The 
Baths have been recer.tly enlarged and perfected at 
great expense. Ore of the greatest hygienic 
physicians says: “ They are the most complete in 

Surope.” They include Thermal Vapour, Douche 
with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses from 
Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, 
Spray, Dry and Moist Heat, Hara and Inhalation 
Rooms. ‘All forms of Shower and Medicated Baths, 
Band daily in the Pump Room, Address Manager 
or every information. 


PpuBLic SALE OF OBJECTS OF 
ART AT FRANCFORT-ON-MAIN., under 
direction of the undersigned, is to take place the 71h 
May, s.c., in the anditory of the Polytechnica? Society, 
Neue Mainzerstrasse, No, 49, at Francfort-on-Maine, 
theaucrion of the celebrated collection of hand- 
drawings of ancient, masters, possessed formerly by 
Mr. William Mitchell, in London. 

It containg, amongst others, zo precious cartoons of 
Albrecht Diirer, well-known by the reproductions in 
the Lippmann’s “ Diirer-masterpieces :" also pieces 
of Raphael, van Eyck, Baldung Grien, Botticelli, 
Cuyp, Claude Lorrain, Guardi, Holbein, Manuel 
Deutsch,; Ostade, Pisano, Ruysdael, Rembrandt, 
Andrea del Sarto, Schongauer, Perugino, Peter Vicher, 
&e., all of the highest a:tistic value and excellent 

reservation, Catalogues to be had from PA Cc. 
Hee TEL, Dealer in Works of Art, Francfort-on- 

ain, 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
~  BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
- BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 
No. 18, Wigmore Street, W.—Lists free, 


BorDs PIANOS on SALE, with 


a3 per cent. d.scount for cash, or 15s, per month 
(second hand, tos. 6d. per month) on the three years’ 
hire system.—Lists free of C. SPILES and CQ., q2, 
Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. Pianos 
exchanged. 


IANOS for HIRE, ros. per month, 

A Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in 

six months, The most economicil and judicious 

mode of obtaining a really good pianoforte is to hire 

one (with the option of purchasing it if approved) of 

the Manufactuves, THOMAS OETZMANN and 
CO., 27, Baker Street, W. 


IANOS.—15s. per month, three 

L years’ systen, Becomes the property of the 

hirer if the paymen's are kept up. There is no other 

house in London that otters such reatly good pianos 

at 158. per month on the three years’ system as the 

Manufacturers, THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 
27, Baker. Street, W. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
HIRE. lustrated Lists free. 
170, New Bond Street, W- 


DALMAINE and CO.—Fianos and 
L ORGANS, Absolute Sale. Fifty per cent. 
discount, Ten years warranty. Easy terms. Cottage 
Pianos, 8 guineas, ro guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Class 0. x4 gs. Class 3. 23 @s. Class 6. 35 gs. 
Class 1, 07 gs. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2. 20 gs. Class 5. 30 gs. Class 8. 43 gs. 
American Organs by all the best makers, from 4} 
guineas upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for 
any instrument within three years, if one of a higher 
class be taken, and will be exchanged free if not 
approved of within one month. T)lusirations and par- 
ticulars post free, T.D'ALMAINE and CO. (Esta- 
blished 104 years). 91. Finsbury Pavement, London. 


Assistant BOOK-KEEPER.— 
Young lady desires engagement as Assistant 
Book-keeper in first-class Horel. Thorough knowledge 
of Tabular and Ordinary Book-keeping. Highest 
references.—Address, “G. L..” 13, Stanmore Street, 
St. Pancras Road, London N.W. 


T? LADIES.—SALE of NEW 


MUSIC ata large reduction and rost free All 
new songs, pieces, &c., of all publ.shers | New eopies 
best editions. Prices commence 4d. 6d., 81. 
Jogues sent gratis, and post free—J.W. MOFFAT I 
Barnsbury House, 280, Caledonian Road, London N° 


o 


Pianolorte Makers by Apnointment to the Queen. 


BROADWOOD 
OHN BROADWOOD & SONS 
BROADWOOD 


Have supplied the Court from the reign of George IT. 
. Newly introduced Pianofortes of the finest quality. 

ft REAT PULTENEY STREET (Close to 
iccadilly Cireus), London, W. Lists on Application. 


Poetry, Scraps, Gossip, &c. 

In addition to the above, the May Number jin- 
cluding the following valuable SUPPLEMENTS 
(Gratis)~A_Cut-out Pattern of a New Bodice, Two 
Full-sized Diagrams of Spring Mantles, with Hlus- 
trations, a large Coloured Plate of the latest Modes. 

rie 6d, at all Booksellers and the Railway 
Bookstalls. Specimen Copy post free for 7d. from 
WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Sq, Landon, E.C 


Now ready (Sixnence) New Series, No. 8 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for MAY, containing “THE BURNT 
MILLION,” by James Payn, Author of “By Proxy,” 
&c. Chapters, _44—48—" DINNER - TABLES” — 
“THE LION'S VALE” —" THE LAST OF 
THE CALVERTS’—‘ THE MATCH OF THE 
BARON "—"RATS” and “THE COLONEL'S 


OY,’ 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo 
4 Place, 


BLACEWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


No. 893.—_MAY, 1890.--—28, 6d, 


< CONTENTS: 
A SECRET MISSION, Chaps. LIV. : 
THE PRUSSIAN MONARCHY AND THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1848 By Sir RowLanp 
BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 
RATHILLET. 
THE LAST OF THE CANNIBAL CHIEFS, 
By Basti THomson, 
D TIBET, 
_H. Risey, Bengal Civil Service. 
I 


WiILLiaM CANTON. 
R ON THE PROWL. 
AND MAY. 
: YNE, LL.D, 

AIMS IN EAST AFRICA. 

a £ . 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 

THE LATE ALEXANDER MACKAY, C.E. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS,” 
Edinburgh and London, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL 


LIBRARIES, : 
By the Author of “ My Little Lady,” 


HE FAILURE of ELIZABETH. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 
By the Author of “ Frederick Hazyleden. 


eA ASTE 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the Author of " The Nether World.” 
HE EMANCIPATED. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo. 
By the Author of “ The Parish of Hilby.” 


NE ANOTHER’S BURDEN'S. 


4 vols, crown Byo. 


By the Autho: of “ Under a Charm.” 
A HEAVY RECKONING. 3 vols. 
crown 8yvo, 


By the Author of an “ Ugly Duckling. 
BY WOMAN'S FAVOUR. 3 vols. 
crown avo, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Camplete Edition, Now ready, 
ILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S 
POEMS. 
In six volumes, beautifully bound, with Designs by 
D. G. Rosser, Sir J. E, Muictais, RA, Mrs. 

‘ ALLINGHAM, and Portraits, 
Price 6s. each (except “ Laurence Bloomfield,” gs. 6d.) 

Few. Jarge-Vaper Copies. 

London: REEVES and TURNER, 196, Strand. 
By the Same Author, 
RHYMES for the YOUNG FOLK. 

Price 3s. 6d, Iflustrated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, 
Kate Greenaway, Harry Furntss, &, 


London: : 
CASSELL and CO.,and REEVES and TURNER. 
ANEW TRAVEL BOOK, 


Large crown 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 
FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN 
L" ASLEDGE: A Mid-Winter qoumey Across 
Siberia, By Lionet F. Gowinc. With a Map by 
E, WELLER, and 30 Illustrations by C. J. UREN, 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free, 


DISEASES OF THE VEINS: 


More especially of Venosity,  Varicocele, 
Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, an their Medical 
lreatment. Hv J. Compton Burxert, M.D. 
London: JAMES PPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly, 

and 48, Threadneele Street. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
READ Coloured Plate Every Week, 
MATEUR GARDENING. 


One Penny. Every Saturday. OF all News- 
agents. Offices, 148 and 149, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


NOTICE. —WHEN FURNISH- 
ING send for ALFRED B. PEARCE'S 
CHINA and GLASS CATALOGUE. It is full of 
negal information—clear, sancise, and prschest and 
neludes nine estimates. Post "39, 

Hil. Established 1760. Si 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


Established 1806. 
Assurance Fund—¥our Millions. Mutual Assur- 
ance at least cost. 2 


No, 81, King William St, E.C. 

PAamMiLy PORTRAITS. The 

2 MONOCHROME COMPANY'S Permanent 
Enlargemen’s in Black and White, from Old, Faded 
or recent Photographs are Faithful in Likeness. 
Artistic in Finish, and leaye nothing to be desired. 
Price on Porcelain or on Paper from ars. 

“ Resembling a fine engraving. —Whitehall Review 

“Vie with some of the very best etchings,”"—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 

Examples on view at the Galler‘es of the 
MONOCHROME COMPANY, 94. Piccadilly, 

tr 


London, W. (Opposite Sackville Street). 
Iustrated Prospectus, with prices. pase free. 


yt NEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
This pure solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Somach. Heartburn. Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. : 

#0, Bond Street, London, and all Chemists, 


THE GRAPHIC 


‘THE DAILY GRAPHIC contains 
Leiters from Correspondents 
in all Parts of the Globe, 


GRAPHIC contains 


Comments on Current Events 
supplied by Eminent Writers 


HE DAILY GRAPHIC does NOT 
contain anything a Parent 
would object to place on the 
Family Table. 


LLUSTRATIONS of Current 
: Newsby Rapid Sketches from 
the Pencils of the Cleverest 

Artists will be found 


O® Many PAGES. 


"THE DAILY 


GRAPH IC is in every 


sense a ‘' Newspaper,” 


GRAPHIC is Ready 


Every Morning in time for 
the Earliest Morning Trains, 


ONE PENNY DAILY. 


Subscribers should order the “ Daily Graphic” at 
once from their Newsagent, or, should this he incon- 
venient, they can have the paper forwarded by post by 
the early morning mails to any part of the United 
Kingdom on payment, in advance, of 9s. 9d. per 

uarter; or to any part of the Continent, United 
States, or Canada, for 13s. per quarter. | 

Notice of expiration of subscription will be given 
on the wrapper, 

All subscriptions and enquiries relating to the 
Bub cauon of the paper should be addressed to the 

ublisher, 

EL}. Mansfield, Darny? Grapurc! Office, Milford 
Lane, Strand, W.C. 


The Paris Office of this journal is 15, Rue Bleue, 
where Advertisements and Subscriptious can be 
received, and the paper can also be obtained, on the 
evening of the day of publication. Price 2d, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. — Are 
& you broken in your rest be a sick child suffering 
with ‘the pain of cutting teeth? -Go at once toa 
chemist, and. get a hottle of Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, It will relieve the poor 
suflerer immediately. It is perectly harmless; it 
roduces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child 
Fon pain, and the little cherub awakes "as bright as 
a, button. 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


A SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medical men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it sottens 
the gums, allays all pain, Pelieves wind ; regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes, Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and see that "* Curtis and Perkins, New York 
and London,” is on the outside wrapper.. No mother 
sea be without it. Sold by all medicine dealers at 
is. 14d. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER ; 
Will positively restore, in every case, grey or white 
hair to its original colour without leaving the disa- 
reeable smelt of most" Restorers.” It makes the 


"THE DAILY 


THE DAILY 


air charmingly. beautiful, as well as promotes the 
growth of the‘hair on bald spots where the glands are 


not decayed. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER, 


This preparation has never been known to fail in 

restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in 

from ejght to twelve days. = : 
It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 


out, eradicates dandruff, and leaving the scalp in 


a clean, healthy condition. 
HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 
Is put up with directions in German. French, and 


Spanish. Retail everywhere in the kingdom at 3s. &d. 
Only one size. —Sold wholesale by the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33 
Farringden Road. London. 


ihn 
FLORILINE — For the TEETH 
AND BREATH 
is the best Liquid Dentitrice in the world It tho- 
roughly cleanses partially decaved. teeth from all 
parasites or living animalcule, leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a elighiful fragrance to the breath. 
‘The FRAGRAN 1? FLORILINE removes instantly 
all ouonts arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke. 


For children or adults whose teeth show marks of | 


decay its advantages are paramount, The FLORI- 
LINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
cavities ; no one need fear using it too often or too 
much at a time. 


LORILINE.—For the TEETH 
and BREATH.—~Is sold wherever the English 


ia is spoken, 
ator He SRAGRANT FLORILINE Price 
Ss. ‘ 
Sold wholewle, fy the -ANGL:AMERICAN 
DRUG "COM ‘ANY. Limited, Farringdon Road, 
ondon. 


(SRIERS COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 

Keeps the scalp free from Dandruff, plometes the 

rowth of the hair, and makes it soft, silky, and 

faxuriant. Being perfectly harmless, and most deli- 

cately peehimed it is equally suitable for all ages, but 

is invaluable and indispensable in the nursery. 


CARTER'S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR z 
May be obtained of ali Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Hairdressers throughout the world. Price 1s, per 
Bottle, or a single bottle will be sent by Parcels Post 


on receipt of stamps 15. 3d. 
Prepared only at the Laboratory of the ANGLO- 


AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Linuted), 33, 
Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors, 


where in the’ United Kingdom. 


ETER OBINSON. 
_ R 


MoURNING ORDERS. 


Peter Robinson's experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
. _ with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 2 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
Purchased at the warehouse in London. 


Travelling expenses are not charged however 
. distant the residence may be. 
Teiecrarnic ADDRESS— 
“PETER ROBINSON, 
London.” 
Telephone Number 3,557. 


TWO Prize Medals were awarded to Rosrnson and 
CLEAVER at the Paris Exhibition. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVERS 


CAMBRIC pockEeT 


HANDEERCHIEFS 
e 

PER DOZEN. 
Children’s . . 15, 34, HEMSTITCHED— 
Ladies’ « 28, a4d,} Ladies. as. urbd. 
Gent's. . . 38. 6d. | Gent's .  « 4s, ted, 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs. in all the latest styles. 
~~ from 1s. to 60s, each, 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER 
"BELFAST. ’ 


Samules and Price List, post free. 


[RISH LEN 
COLLARS and Corrs 


" Their Irish Linen Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, &c,, have 
the merits of excellence and cheapness.” — Court 
Circular, 
Cottars: Ladies’ and Children’s 3-fold, 3s, 6d. per 
dozen ; Gent's 4-fold, 4s, 11d. to 5s. 11d. per dozen, 
Currs for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, from 
55, 1nd, per dozen. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVE 
BELFAST. : 9 
Samples, post free. 


[RISH LINENS 


and DAMASKS | 


Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, a yards 
wide, 1s. 1rd. per yard: 24 yards wide, 2s. 44d. per 
ard (the most durable article made). F tilled Linen 
Billow Cases, from 1s, 23d. each, Roller Towelling. 
18 in. wide, 33d. per yard. Surplice Linen, od. per 
yard. Linen. Dusters, 3s, 3d.; Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. 
per dozen. Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, 8id. per 
ard. Fish Napkins, 2s. 6d. per dozen. inner Nap- 
ins, 45 6d. per dozen, Taole Cloths, 2 yards square, 
2s, 9d.; 2} yards by 3 yards, ss. 6d. each. Kitchen 
Table’ Cloths, i1$d. each, Strong Huckaback 


Towels, 4s. 4d. per dozen, 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c,. 


woven and embroidered, : 
Send tor samples and full price Lists, post free, to 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER 
- BELFAST. ’ 
(By Special Appointuents to the Queen 


and the 
Empress Frederick of Germany, &c.) 
Please name this paper. 
7 Every Lady is delighted with the quality and 
2 style of - 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'’S 
GPECIAL DRESS PATTERNS 


world ‘by PARCEL post. cary 


Sent all _over_ the Fld Thi 
are the BEST, the CHEAPEST, and LATES 

FASHION, _A post-card, letter, or. telegram will 
bring R.and C.’s SPECIAL DRESS PATTERNS 


post free. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVE 
BELFAST. 9 
Please name this paper, 
GHIRTS. —FORDS EUREKA 
SHIRTS. Great improvements have been 


made in the manufacture of Ford's Eureka Shirts. 
Sixteen diferent Sizes, 14 In. to 18 in, 48, 11d., 63, 78, 
or by half-dozens, made to measure and sent b 
Pareel Post free to your door, Illustrated sel 
by post. 


measure free 
ORD and CO., 41, Poultry. 


R. 


fee — The only Fiannel 
4 Shirts that never shrink in washing. not if 
washed too times.. Madein mixed_colours—Greys, 
Drans, Browns. By Parcels Post Paid. Write tor 
Patterns and self-measure. 


R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. . 


GaIRTS.-OLD SHIRTS made as 
NEW with Fine Linen three-fold Fronts and 
Wrists, returned ready for use by Parcel Post any- 


GHIRTS. — FORD’S EUREKA. 


A single shirt or more carriage free bv Parceis 
Post anywhere in the United Kingdem. 
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"THE MINERVA | LIBRARY of EVERY MORNING. Cc HOCOLAT MENIER ETZMANN and CO. | SALE. 
: —— ,: 67. 59, 2%. 73. 755 779 -, 
New Volume, just ready, crown Bvo, cloth gilt. 2s. THE he HA Mt i Sy" * i aR 3x D, 
ANE’'s MANNERS& CUSTOMS AILY RAPHIC HIGHEST HONOURS (Near Tottenham Court Road ) 
the MODE : 7 ; G ; AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. = 
44 of the MODERN EGYPTIANS. Written ETZMANN and CO SALE 
in Egypt during the years 1838 to 1835. By Epwarp . HOCOLAT MENIER. In ¥%lb O aed a : 7 
ie eT eighty illustrations and 1¢/ An Illustrated Morning Newspaper. ie PETS n lb. EX TENSION 
Containing also a Biographical Notice of the author, : 4 or PREMISES. 
Already Published in the MINERVA LIBRARY, ONSISTING of sixteen pages of BREAKFAST, 
price 2s, each—t2, Forsters Life of Oliver Goldsmith. Cc the size of ‘l'HE GraruHic, printed 2 —o bold LUNCHEON. and SUPPER O®TZMANN and co. SALE. 
ere aa tee oe a CHOCOLAT MENIER CLEARANCE 
. 7 a gination, 9. Dean Stanley's Sarees : a 
tie ot Dr. “ool Sees aus on the | HE DAILY GRAPHIC contains Daily Consuniption SAL. 
Retrathed. pavers, fs Galton’s South Africa Ee ail ate Latest Telegraphic exceeds = ons. OB ETZMANN and CO. SALE. 
pacsans. Complete Poot, Ware a. Boeewe = HOCOLAT MENIER. Paris Ak 
Bible in. Spain, 2. The Ingoldsby Legend: i . e HW NOW 
Charles Darwin's Journal Dunaga Voyage in EEM.S. HE DAILY Liners Foukaits C Neon. PROCEEDING. 
. ary of Parilamentar. * | oa pron AN? a 
son ga he ae é bere ee a 
Ype, > anh inding, —Gilasgow Gib, 4 
London; WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. HE DAILY GRAPHIC contains isi SALE CATALOGUE 
( Every Requisite for pos AGE 
geal ph Sone! Comments fir Latics Fae the best Money Article. | a wity & COMPLIMENTARY | AE7ZMANN and CO. SALE 
s, =P 2 an : - 
SYLVIA'S HOME | JOURNAL. “[ RE DEUS GRAPHIC contains MOURNING. OF SURPLUS and 
e MAY Nnmber Now Ready, containing a e Latest Sporting News. SOILED STOCK 
complete, dale pecans MpeiEOD. ae govt —_—_ ESTIMATES and PATTERNS FREE, AT GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
i : ercy oO 1oerius, + J. Van: + * pe 
Wilson ;” “ Dr, Belton’s Daughters,” by. J Hamil, HE DAILY eee (Pear and co. SALE. 
PHC COMINE FASHIONS exhibited by aI rie tS BARGAINS 
a , EXMIQI ATZE T 2 
number of first-class Engravings of the Newest Modes HE DAILY GRAPHIC contains FUNERALS FURNISHED. IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
and Coming Styles in Costumes. Bodices, Children’s Special é z 
Press, wiats and, Benheia, ane the Tasest Desi ns in \ riters ee ae ETZMANN and CO. SALE. 
. va pty, TESS, roi- , me Pape aH 
ture, and the Management of the Home ; Original Socal ar Political Distinc | 256 to 262, REGENT STREET. DURING His: SALE 
ls M 


ADI: UP 


ETZMANN and CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


DECORATORS, and 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


AMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
AND GOWER STREET STATION.) 
SHILLING CAB FARES {rom Charing Cross 
Euston, tings Cross, Si, Paneras, and Waterloo 
Stations, Regent Street, and Piccadiily Circus. 


BREETHAM’S 
CAPILLARY 
AIR FLUID. 


Free from lead. dye. andall poisons. Is unequalled 
for Preserving. Strengthening, and Beauuty.ng the 
Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and grey‘ness, 
strengthens when weak or fine, and wonderlully 
improves the growth, It imparts a rich gloss to hair 
ofall shades, and keeps it in any desired form during 
exercise, “B-It_ is made in ‘Three Shades; 
“Light,” “Dark,” and E xtra Dark,” the last named 
being specially prepared to hide greyness when the 
hair has turned in patches, tor which it is strongly 
recommended. It isnot dye, Bottles, 2s. 6d, and 
4s, 6d., free for 3d. extra, ‘ 
M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


“ STAMMERING and STUTTER- 

ING."—Mr. Beasley's Establishments afford 
every ac ommodation fora child o. 1en and the adult 
+f fitty, including hunting. fishing, boating, cr cket, 
lawn tennis, gynmna tics, &e., and the gen-ral eduea- 
tion of junior pupils; waue his treatn-ent is brought 
within the rea h of ail classes, non-resident pupils 
being provided with apartments in the ne ghbourhood 
at greatly reduced expense. Hundreds of cases, whieh 
have defied all other treatn ent, have been entireiy 
cured by Mr. Beasley's system. as shown by his testi- 
monials,_ ‘Tre itise for ded on receipt of 13 stamps 
to §. BEASLEY. Brampton Park. near Huntingdon, 
or Sherwood, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, London, 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 
by an experienced Chemist and constantly prescribed 
by the most eminent Skin Dociors. Pest tree. Send 
14 or 36 penny stamps. MOST INVALUABLE. 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W 


[Ris# DISTRESSED LADIES 
FUND. 
Patroness—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Executive COMMITTEE. 
President—H.k.H. the Princess LOUISE, Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, 
Vice-President—Her Grace the Duchess Dowager of 


MARLBOROUGH. - 
Chairman—The Marquis of WATERFORD 
The Marchioness of | Mrs. Lecky. 


Mrs, Monteo~erie. 


Waterford, 
ee Mrs. Edgar W. Brodie. 


The Lady Mary Howard. 


The Countess Walde- | Mrs. Hastings R. Lees, 
grave. Miss Emily Leslie. 

The Countess of Bective. | Miss Cragie. 

The Lady mma ‘l'albot. | Gen. Sir Henry de Bathe 


The Lady Agnes Daniell, 
The Dowager Lady West- 


bury, f 

The Flon, Mrs. Swinton. 
Lady M'Clintock. ¢ 
Mrs. Goschen, Augustus Hill 
Mrs, Hatton. Robert Martin, Esq. 

The Committee appeal most earnestly tor funds to 
enable them to assist a largen umber of ladies in Ire- 
land, who. have, through the non-payment of their 
rents, suddenly fallen from comfort to poverty, and to 
the verge of starvation, : 

Employment is found for these able to work, while 
small pensions, food, and clothing are given to the 
aged and infirm, | : 

Rene! is administered without reference to creed or 
politics, 4 

‘A register is kepr of governesses, companions, &e. 

‘A depot has been opened for the sale of the work 
(both piain and fancy) of these ladies, 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Rt. 
Hon, the Lord Mayor, by the Bank of England, by 
Messrs. B relay, Ransom, and Co. 1, Pall Mal) East 
S.W.; by the National Provincial Bank of England, 
Bishopsgate Street, F.C. ; by Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
Strand, W.C.; by Messrs. Hoare and Co, Fleet 
Street,E.C.: by Messis. Henry S. King and Co. 45, 
Pall Mall, S$ W, por by the Secretary 

W.M. LEES. Major-General, Secretary. 
Office and Work Depot, 66, South Audiey Street, W. 


t. 
Lieut-Col. Davidson. 
Lieut-Col. Hatton. 
F. Ogle Moare, Esq.. 
E. Parker Young, Esq, 


HOMES for the AGED POOR. 


‘Lhe object of th’s Charity is to relieve deserving 

oor persons fram the sad necessity of passing their 
last years in a workhouse, ‘l'o thisend Homes are 
provided, in which such persons have a room rent 
free, as well as the advantage and comfort of medical 
atiention in sickness. “The qua acalions for admis- 
gion are that applicants be fully sixty years old, ot 
unquestionable respectability, and unable to obtain 
from any source a larger income than six shillings ; or, 
if married, a common income for the couple not 
exceeding ten shillings per week. 

Nine of such homes have already been snpened it 

9, tf, 15,and 7, Slinford Gardens, West Kensington 
bane sazand 27, St. Gearges Road, Notting Hill: 
653, Walterton Road, St, Peter's Park, Paddington, and 
4t, Penge Road, South Norwood. They are ail open 
to visitors between the hours of 2 and 5 p.m.. 

All these homes are now full, and although 4: 
new inmates were admitted during 1889, there arestill 
over §9 applicants anxiously waiting for admission, 
‘There does not, however, seem tote any hope of this 
greatly needed charity being enlarged to any extent 
until some portion at least of the existing mortgages 
is paid off. These amount to £2,300 on four of the six 
freehold houses that have been acquired in Minford 
Gardens (five of them used as homes and one let) and 
the large home in Walterton Road. ‘ 

Under these circumstances the Committee seek 
additional subscriptions and donations, and ask 
friends who are interested in the aged, and sympa- 
thise with their special difficulties and trials, to, visit 
one or more ofthese Homes, where they will witness 
for themselves the amount of comfort and happiness 
secured to eacn pensioner at a yearly cost to the 
Charity of about four guineas per head. : 

Subseriptions may be sent to, and any further in- 
formation obtained fram, the Hon. Secretaries, the 
Misses Harrison, s Grandacre Terrace, Anerley, S.E. 
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ceptional brilliancy. a 
but, though all the exceeding 
family are worthy of portraiture, the interest properly cent 
one of them, who is th 
Heriot is the most womanly of 
which no woman could be fairl 
ideal marriage of a 
while in the firs 


apparently 
distinguished 


besides passionate love, 
greatest fortunes in Europ’ 
brilliant enough, and handsome 
more experience than Olivia. 

would make her a queen of societ 
her own merits alone. 
universal congratulation and ap 
her own real womanhood ; 
courage, not for love’s sake, 
temptations to take what was apparently the only wise, 
sane course, and how she was rewa 
interest of the novel. 
dramatising type’ 
recognise his dvamatis 
known to themselves, while each 
real men and women, which distinguishes 
and, as in actual life, rend 
superficial recognition. 

frequent as the story pr 
talk is perhaps a 
but that is so unusua 
merit, if only for the sake of its 


can be shortly 


side of good sense and of w 
to which the author does a 
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In “ The Heriots,” by Sir He 
Macmillan and Co.), 
has written a story of del r 
It is,as the name imports, a family history ; 


ly various members 


practitioners could desire. 


We recently had occasion to notic 


Art, and also with love, was calle 


similar principle 


to do with a railway, 
Railway Foundling ” (3 vols. 
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the au 


e worthiest o' 


e for her sake, an 


To gain all 
prova 


The author 
s of character—that is to say, 
persone as more 
has the 


nry Stewart Cunningham, K.C.LE. 
thor of “Chronicles of 


ightful freshness and ex- 


of the Heriot 
res round 


f it among them all. Olivia 
women, assailed by temptations 

expected to resist. 
ection with a man who, already 
t flush of youth, can bring her, 
a devotion that would sacrifice one of the 
d who is intellectually 
enough as well, to dazzle women o! 
Another is her own charm, which 
y—indeed, does make her so—on 
these good things, and with 
], she has only to be false to 
and how she found the really heroic 
but solely for truth’s sake, to withstand 


One is an 


right, and 
rded, constitute the serious 
displays the rare talent in 
most people will 
or less personally well 


them from their types, 


ers real knowledge a different thing from 
Reversals of first impressions become 
oceeds and the characters develop. The 
trifle too clever for most of the people described ; 
la fault that it may be almost classed asa 
rarity. In short, “ The Heriots ” 
described as a work in which wit is enlisted on the 
holesome contempt for the worldliness 
Il the justice that its most inveterate 


@ a novel which, as dealing with 
d “The Art of Love.” 
the new novel of “Nomad,” inasmuch as it has 
and also with a foundling, is entitled “ The 
: Trischler and Co.). 


On a 


There is cer- 


tainly no other connection between the foundling and the railway. 


The eccentricity of the title, 


tales of true lovers. 


happily married : 


tinctive interest of the w: 
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= REGIST! 


however, does not affect the interest of 
the story, which ought to satisfy the most insatiable of appetites for 

No fewer than six pairs of sweethearts become 
and this without injury to the special and dis- 
ork, in so far as it treats of that too much 


: 


UNITED 


i 


~ gailways, as distinguis 


marked individuality of 


THE GRAPHIC 


ion of fact (not fiction)—the life of those who make 
hed from that of those who merely use them. 
in particular, and almost as much so the railway 
the railway engineer, has hitherto received scant 
“Nomad” aspires to remedy 
ich evinces not only special 
We doubt if the most 


neglected reg 


The ‘“navvy,” 
contractor and i 
recognition, and still scanter justice. 
this grievance, and with a success which 
knowledge, but special skill in utilising it. 
thorough-going disciple of Ruskin would not feel humanly touched 


by the “navvy” as portrayed by © Nomad,” or even by the con- 
tractor, who is made at least as interesting as a great general or 
statesman, Love-making and lawn-tennis provide an effectively 
common-place background for this true romance of the triumph 


over matter by man. And if pathos is made inseparable from truth, 
is not this as inevita lovers should 


ble as that the course of six true 
not run smoothly—till the end? 


We have always believed in the 
“nayvy:” we believe in him now, thanks to “ Nomad,” ten times more. 
“The Memory of the Knight Templars seeme 


d to brood over the 
spot, undisturbed by modern innovation or change.” What has the 


Ita—the “ spot” 


memory of the “Knight Templars ” to do with Ma’ 
where Virginia W. Johnson lays the scene of” The Treasure 
T. Fisher Unwin)? As little, 


Tower: a Story of Malta” (1 vol.: 
we should have thought, as the Knights of-Saint John had to do 


with Tierra del Fuego. Virginia W. Johnson is, however, better up 
in Maltese topography than in Maltese history ; and there is con- 
siderable ingenuity in her evolution of a romance from so prosaic 
a proceeding as the calling in of Sicilian dollars. As a love story, 
“The Treasure Tower” leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 
ardour and passion by those who prefer such things to have an old- 
fashjoned flavour of knight errantry in preference to the mild 
flirtation of the lawn-tennis school. We do not believe that the 
married life of Lieutenant Curzon, R.N., and Dolores turned out 
happily—we think he would have done better to marry Miss 
Smythe; but their courtship was certainly delightful, and there is 
no need to look further. 
George Gissing, also, has been more fortunate in the local colour 
than in the evolution of the story of “The Emancipated ” (3 vols. : 
Bentley and Son). The colour in question is, to some extent at least, 
that of South Italy, and is very good indeed. The purport of his 
story seems to be fo prove that when a woman gets what she wants 
in life she is happy, and when she does not she is not happy ; which, 
if it be true of a woman (which is certainly doubtful) should be 
equally true of a man. His miserably weak hero is only too real; 
and, as all the characters, male and female, are about equally odious 
in one way or another, the novel is, to say the least, lacking in 
sympathy, Their talk is good, however; and the work may be 
shortly described as a decidedly stupid story very cleverly told, 
“The Lawton Girl,” by Harold Frederic (1 vol. : Chatto and 
Windus), is a genuine American novel—that is to say, one not pro- 
duced with one eye to European critics, but urely and solidly for 
home consumption. It is absolutely devoid of * Culture,” and is— 
we were very nearly saying “ therefore”’—really interesting asa 
picture of American life not taken on the pose. 
were many more such novels as “The Lawton Girl” in point of 
sincerity and of thoroughness of workmanship. The story is sad 
in the main, but is redeemed by plenty of characteristic humour— 


We wish there . 


APRIL 26, 1890 


by which we mean real humour, such as Americans can produce as 
well as other people when they will condescend to be natural. 
“The Lawton Girl” is by no means @ great work, but it is excep- 
tionally interesting, not only because of its many merits, but as a 
contribution of value to really American fictioa, and not sham 
European. And the genuine article is rare. 


—_— 
RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


Lovers of melodious verse will not regret the appearance of a 


new volume of poems by Mr. Gerard Bendall, the author of 
‘Estelle’ and “Olaf Ejegod.” It is entitled “Ivy and Passion 
William Heinemann. We have 


Flower,” and its publisher is Mr. , 
here a collection of brief pastoral and amatory lyrics of the more 


quiet and meditative order, with now and then a pleasant musical 
word-picture of Nature as she appears to a gentle and sympathetic 
observer. The following from little poem, headed “ Effie,” may 
be takan as indicative of the fare provided by Mr, Bendall :—- 

: In among my father’s wheat 


Sings a bird the morning long ; 
“ Sweet, sweet, 


"Tis the simple are the strong.” 
From the nest where roses blow, 


Answers still his gentle mate: 
* Low, low, 


"Tis the humble are the great.” 

Mr. James Williams gives “ Simple Stories of London” (Adam 
and Charles Black). As he explains in his preface, the justification 
of the existence of this book is that it was written at the request of 
several of his friends, by whom, or before whom, the verses—-which 
do not profess to rise to the level of poetry—were recited. Some of 
the poems are pathetic, while others are not devoid of a certain 
broad humour, and their interest in general is enhanced by the fact 
that they treat of matters of everyday occurrence. We are told of 
Joel Hoggins, grocer of Straggle-on-the-Wold :— 

: Bachelor was he, red-headed, but he failed not to beguile 

All the servant-maids of Straggle when he donned his grocer’s smile, 

They admired, but he was scornful, and of duchesses dreamed he, 

Reading in Debrett when tired of weighing quarter-pounds of tea, 
Thus Mr. Hoggins came to London, and was ver much victimised 
bya spurious Duke and Duchess of Se becwsll, going back to 
Straggle a sadder, but, we are sorry to gather, not much wiser man. 
Simple themes of this type Mr. Williams handles in a way calcu- 
lated to afford pleasure to many excellent persons. 

We have received from Messrs. Routledge, in a handy pocket- 
volume, “ Longfellow’s Latest Poems.” Included in the book are, 
however, many of his juvenile compositions, Under date January 
7th, 1882, the poet asks, in a sonnet called “ Possibilities,” ques- 
tions not without special pertinence here :— 

Where are the Poets, unto whom belong 
The Olympian heights, whose singing shafts were sent 
Straight to the mark, and not from bows half bent, 
But with the utmost tension of the thong? 
Where are the stately argosies of song, 
Whose rushing keels made music as they went 
Sailing in search of some new continent, 
With all sail set, and steady wings and strong? 
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seem to grow every year more 
tasteful and more artistic, and it is a 
certain fact that the fur garments of 
the present day are cut with a precision 
and accuracy, and fitted with an artis- 
tic skill, which were totally unknown 
some ten or fifteen yearsagoe. THIS 
IS ESPECIALLY THE CASE 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE, 163 AND 198, 
REGENT STREET, where the 
latest novelties in fur garments of the 
_ best quality and smartest design may 
* always be found.”—-Extract. 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 


163 AND 198, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


"THE QUEEN ” 


_ © Feels no hesitation in recommending its use." 
—Dec. 22, 1883. 


ADAMS’S 


FURNITURE 


Makers, Otlmen, &c. 
MANUFACTORY— 


POLISH. vatiev road, SHEFFIELD. 
or hee oes | HEALTH FOR ALL. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. H OLLOWAY’S PILLS 
si—' Mr. Russell's aim is: to 
THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER. STOMACH, KIDNEYS, &BOWELS 
They are wonderfully, Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; and as a 
General Family Medicine are unsurpassed. 


), 
with recipes and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average T is 
3 ]bs.), post free 8 stamps. 


F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St. Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinet | 


“ FASHIONS IN FUR|WEDDING PRESENTS. 
BAROMETERS. 


MOUNTED IN ANY WOOD. 
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OPERA AND Fi 
Etc., Etc. 
Lilustvated Price Lists Post 


NECRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to Her 
Queen and Royal Family, Obseryator! 
Greenwich, British and Foreign Gover 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


Branches—45, Cornhill, and 122, Regent St., 


Photugraphic Studio, Crystal 
Telephone No, 658. 
Telegraphic Address—" 
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|. 6583. a 
egretti, London. 


od Gomplexton! 


ano LVice Hands! 


guide them to a prop ; F 1 : 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 


viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


FROM 


Me. J. GL. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to St. Fohn’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 


« 7, 'ROM time to time I have tried very many different 
by “Soaps, and after five-and-twenty years careful ob. 
“servation in many thousands of cases, both in 

“ Hospital and private practice, have no hesitation in stating 
“that none have answered so well or proved so beneficia? 
“to the skin as Pears’ Soap. Time and more extended 
“trials have only served to ratify this opinion which I first 
“expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to increase my 
’ confidence in this admirable preparation.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Medness, Aoughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 

maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. ts agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant-adjunct to the toilet. 


PEARS’ {,. TABLETS & BALLS:. ie PEARS 


each. Larger Sizes, ls, 6d. and 2s. 
SO AP (The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) S0 AP 
bs . Asmaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. — 
EARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere, but insist on having Pears’, as 
vilely injurious imitations are often substituted for extra gain, even 
by dealers who would be thought RESPECTABLE, some of whom 
attract the public into their shops or stores by marking Pears’ Soap at 


less than cost price, and then recommend some rubbish on which they 
get a large profit. 


ge —«SSPRING NOVELTIES AT 
—« JAYS. 


To the fact that grey is.to be the prevailing colour this 
le the numberless shades of that 


amongst those at Jay's. : 
ear take the. lead, the patterns being mostly small 


MOURNING ORDERS tHeCOUNTRY. 


Messrs. Jay's experienced, Assistants and Dressfitters 
travel to any_part of the Kingdom, iree of expense to 
purchasers, They take with them Dresses, Mantles, and 

illinery, besides patterns of materials, all marked. in 
Plain Figures, and. at the same_price as if purchased at 
the warehouse. Reasonable estimates are also given for 
Household Mourning. 


~—CSAY’S, 
eee RECENT STREET, LONDON. 
CHARMING PORTRAITS _ 


Drawn in Crayon from:life or photograph, -3-inch’ head, nicely mounted on cardboard, 13 in. by 11 in., 
tos. 6d., post free.. These drawings are lifelike in resemblance, being exquisitely finished, and can only be 


compared to. fine engravings. Tinted Crayon, water-colour, or in of] on canvas, t2in_by toin., highly finished, 
£1 15.—- JOHN BOOL, Artist from Royal Academy, National Medallist, 86, Warwick Street. Beleravia, 


EAUTIFUL TATTING, made by POOR GENTLEWOMEN. Four 


yards for 18 Stanips: , Patterns sent. Also POINT LACE, Real Modern Spanish, Honiton. Irish 

Crochet, Embroidery, Edging, and Insertion. Initials and Monograms.done Crewel Work. Stockings 

knitted. Plain Sewing done. Fancy Work for Bazaars, Lace altered, mended. and cleaned. Orders 

carnestly solicited. Established 1869 — Address, Mrs. GREEN, a2, Delancey Street, Gloucester Gate, 
jon, é 


NEW KODAKS. 


Eight Sizes, WITH. TRANSPARENT 
FILM. The only Hand Camera which an 
Amateur should attempt to use. 


OVER 20,000 IN USE. 


= FASTMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS 6O., LIMITED, 
115, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 


‘AUNLINYNA AO STALS ANV LINS OL 


Free. 


Majesty the 
ies Kew and 
nments, &c. 


Palace, 


DR 


We produce the largest stock, of medium class Des 


nables.us to produce an 


at 8(4d., 10%4d., 


i 


i 


H increase in our Foreign Trade e 
H enormous variety of useful Dress Cloths, 


490 


ESS 


Goods of any Direct Trader in the Kingdom. 


Boxs,, 1s. 3d., and 15, 6d. per yard. 


i 
i 


| Burma Zephyrs, 83¢d. and 1034d. per 


‘New Phyltis and 


POST CARD FOR PATTERNS. 


' DIRECT FROM T 


NEW WASHING FABRICS. 


yard, 
Odena Cloths, 1/3% and 1/6 per yar 


New Shadow Figure Cashmeres, 
New Art De Laines, 1/234, 1/434, an 
New Telegnone Satinette. 1/14 and 1/4 
New Tosca Zephyrs, 1/434 and 
New Cantil Bray Cloth, 1/44 


d. 
oris Zephyrs, 834d., 934d., and 1/64 per yard. 
11348 per yard. 
1/6% per yard, 
per yard. 
1/6% per yard. 
as 1/8% per yard. 


New Aleno Figures, 63(d. and 83¢d. per yard. 


New Brereton Tennis Cloth, 103/d. and 1/o¥4 per yard. 


Telephone Zephyrs, 834d. and 103d. per yard. 


British Cambrics, 43/d. to 1/034 per yard. 
Gatin Foulards, 104d. to 1/6 per yard. 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING 


FPPSS (0GOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 

a well selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
ist iables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 


per 
which } 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constituiion may be gradually built up until strong 
_ enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 


attnck wherever there is a weak point, We may 
escape many a fata) shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame. —Civil Service Gazette, * 

Made simply with Boiling Water or AYLilk, 


Sold only in Packets by, Grocers labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS and co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, Londo:. 


GWANBILL BEETS 
Registered. Price 31s. 6d. 


ay 


NOW 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
HE MILLS AT BRADFORD. 


IRISH TWEEDS. | 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Pongee Silk 
Diadema Pongees . 
Electric Pongees . 
Faille’ Francaise 
Surah Silks 
Satin Mervs 
Floral Pongees 
Maccoo Silk 
Broche Silks 
Silk Plushes 
Silk Velvets 
Wedding Silks 
Swiss Fancies m 
Fancy Dress Nets. 


ILLUSTRATED’ 
LIST 
POST FREE. 


~NEW | POSTAL SHOPPING. | | 
SPRING PATTER $=—_—_—_—_""""" 
7 READY. 


RICS 


q/- to 2/ix yd. 
ba. to r/tr yd. 

Trimming Silks, in very great 
variety, from 10§d. to 3/11d. per yd. 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improver is made of 
woven silk elastic. It gives the necessary support 
where mest required, and is comparatively almost as 
light as 2 feather. ee 

"Nothing can be better, The Swanbil] Silk Elastic 
Beit is a real comfort."—Cosrt Fournal. 

“The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so much 
as the loss of symmetery of figure. By attention a 
woman may almost retain her natural maiden form, 
even though a mother of a large family.”-—Madame 
Schihis Fournal, 

Send size of 
Street. 

ADDLEY BOURNE, 
LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
174 Sloane Street, Helgravia (late of Pieeadilly). 


NUBIAN BLACKING 


waist, with P.O.O. on 179, Sloane 


softens and pre- 
serves the leather, 
giving a brilliant 
waterproof polish 
equal to patent 
leather to Boots, 

Shoes, and_ all 
Leather Articles. 
It beats the world 
asa HARNESS 
DRESSING. 

NO BRUSHING RE- 
QUIRED FOR 
Boots & SHOES. 
Applied with a 
Sponge. attached 

to the Cork. 

Lasts a week on 
gentlemen's, and 
\{ a month on ladies’ 
= a & children’s boots 
MUD CAN BE WASHED OFF AND POLISH REMAINS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE at I/- & 2/- per Bottle. 
; REJECT SUBSTITUTES, 

LUSTRE MUSCOVITE for Brown Leather Boots, 
Bags, Harness, &c. Best article made, Self-Polishing. 
6d. per Bottle. Manufictory— 

95 tu 98, GREAT SAFFRON Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 


T00 FAT!! 


DR. GORDON’S 


ELEGANT PILLS 
Cure STOUTNESS 
rapidly and certainly. 
State height, weight, and 
send zs. 9d., 48 6d.. or 115. 

KW to DR. GORDON, 
~ 10,Brunswick Square, 

London. W.C. 


ISS 


wt 


= Pe 


> 


Pa 


WEAK & LANGUID 


Feelings positively yiekt like magic to the invigorating 


ropurties ot uald conmpnuous Electric currents, generated 
imperceptibly by simply wearing one of 
HARNESS’ 


/ELECTROPATHIC BELTS.| 


They are guaranteed genuine, and sceptics may see 
them scientifically tested, and personally examine 
theusands of testimonials and press reports at the 

Rlectropathic and Zander Institute, 

of the Medieal Battery Co., ltd. 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. | 


(Corner of Rathboue Place.) 


i ILTAT(ON FREE. All communications are re- 
i CON es ctrictly private and confidential, and 
- i iddressed. 10. the Company's 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


FITTED TRAVELLING BAGS. 


PERRY & CO0.’S 


eee 


tC 


darts or slugs. 
dealers in Fancy Goods. 


SEND FOR PERRY & CO.'SCHICAGO AIRGUNS. Price 5/6 each. 


18, POULTRY, E.C., & 189, OXFORD 8t., W. 


OUR BOYS’ TOY. 


IS THE CHEAPEST AIR GUN IN THE WORLD: 


ICAGO AIR GUNS. Send for Sample. Will kil} small game at 50 feet. Shoot- 
An excellent gun for target practice. 
Price §s. 6d. each. 


Cannot explode Seld by 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Holborn Viaduct, London. 


it earlier.” 


Trinl samples free by post. 
British Hepot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
And nlse of Newbery & Song, Barclay & Son, Lynch & Co, 


HIMROD'S 
CUREEASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It is used n3 on inhalation, and without any after bad 


ettects. i 
Among the thonsands of testimonials the following will 
‘be rend with interest :— 
“The only relief I could get.”.,“ Tf I had known 
~Lord Beaconefield 


(In his dying moments}. 


—Emily 


"JT have trie@ every remedy ever inveated, and 
HIMROD’S CURE is the only one in which T hove 
absolute confidence.” 

« This isan excellent r_medy for asthma.’ 


Faithfull. 


—Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


(In his clinical lecture at the Londow Hospital nnd 
Medical College). 
“T have used all remedies—HIMROD’S CURE is tho 


best. Ic never failed.” 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


In Tin 


sat 4s, dd, 


tangers, and all Wholesale Houses, 


THE 


$ fd be ad ; ie 
‘President, Mr, €, B. Harness. @y 


ree, 


“PAR 
UMBRLELL 


KER’ 
Registered. 


Recovering, &e., neatly done. 


5,000 


SILK UM- 
BRELLAS 
as. 6d. each, 
direct from 
the Manufac- 
y turer. |adies’ 
or Gents 
Plain or 
Twill Silk 
Patent, Hol- 
low-ribbed 
frames, 
beautifully 
carved and 


mounted Sticks, Parcels Post Free, 2s. gi., or 36 stamps. 


5,000 sold in 12 months. ists and testimonials 


Adress J. B. 


t ih rH 
PARKEK, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, Sheificld, [Address of M, SUEZ, 


Lrperat Prices Paid 
for choice Specimens of 
White. Black, or Pink. 


SPINK & SON, 


Diamondand Pearl 


Merchants 
2; Gracechurch Street, 
Cornhill, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1772. 
g@. Telegrams “SPINK,” 
London. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE 


SIMPSON & SON. 


Fish, Game, & Poultry Merchants 
(Established 100 years.) 


6, Bull Street, Birmingham 


EAU DE. SUEZ 


Vaccine de la Bouche 
COMFORTABLE 


AND 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 


Tue only Dentifrice which 
has solved the problem of 
how to preserve the Teeth, 
and is therefore the,only den- 
tifrice ica immediately and 

rmanently puts a st 
Toothache. pee ts 

Lonpon Depét: | WIL- 
COX et Cie.. 239, Oxford St.. 
and_.all principal Chemists 
in United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent. Paris Depor: : 
RERAL, 14, Rue de Ia Paix, 
Explanatory Notices sent free 
on demand by all Depositors, 
9, Rue de Prony, Paris, 


EAU DE SUEZ 


Vactve pg La Bouche 
FREEDOM FROM 


TooTH-AgHE: 


ay a 
Sisunes sauna GUS 
AND’ 


FOR 
Double Width : 


; Tweeds, &e. 


NOTTING_HILL, LONDON, W. 


S 
oP, MERY Fao 
Ne 
& from > 
Qa g every flower that s 
breathes a fragrance 


ISWEET SCENTS 
\LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 
May be obtained 


Of any Chemist or 
Perfumer. 


PULSOMETER 


PATENT 


S 


HANDIEST ‘STEAM PUMP 
’ IN THE_WORLD, 

Specially suitable for Contractors’ Work of all 
kisds, Pumping Water from Wells of moderate 
depth, Irrigation, Pumping Sewage, Sludge, &c., 


also for 
GENERAL WATER SUPPLIES to 
FACTORIES, ESTATES, &c. 
Extremely Simple, Portable, and Durable 
No Moving Parts but Simple Valves. 


Send for List Pz, stating particulars of requirements | 3 


PULSOMETER — ENGINEERING 
Co., LTD., 
Nine Elms Iron Works, London, S.W. 


= 


ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 31,3'de Strashourg § 


{xora Brocal Pida 


| Al Pinaud: QUININE WATER 
The world renowned 
is hair tonic; prevents the hair B 


from falling o! 


“ART. 


Tweeds, Sanitary Cloths, Merinoes, 
Cashmeres, and Amazon Cloths, 
i Novelty Dress Twills, Hand-loom 


Aprit 26, 1860 


FABRICS, 
LADIES’ WFAR. 
Single Width : 


NEW SILKS. Adair Cheviots . + ve yd. ae eae 5 woy4 xd 
1a @ ol wd, y Beatrice Beiges 1/64 yd. Hevera Fou “ ag. y 
ee os Ver Ryde Cloth . 1/11} yd. Dufferin Foule reuxdt 

1/3 & 1/9 yd. Lomond Tweed 1/63 yd.@ Henley Tweed 8d. df 
aftr & 3/11 yd. Clifton Tweed. 1/64 yd. Brighton Tweed . 103¢d."yd ff 
5 ie & 2/11 yd. HLlanetta Cloth . 1/43 yd. § Bourne Cloth 1/o%: 
5 2/6 & aftr yd. Vernon Checks - . 2/03 yd. ff Pelican Tweeds .  . /3}4-yd J 
: aia 3/1 yd. Danecal Habit . 2/6} yd.g§Nun’s Veiling. 83{d. & 1/o% yd 
: 2/6. .& 3/6 yd. f Brighton Check . 4/1 yd. Rodingo Checks . 1/03f ya 
" otr & 3/11 yd. Ramble Tweed . - 3/11 yd. Moseta Stripes 1/03/ yd 
‘ qtr to ft yd. Spinegal-Plaids . - 2/t1} yd. Fancy Alpacas. . 113d. yd 
vaya to 8/11 yd. Art Alpacas . “oe 3/11 yd.g/Art Foules . 1/2 yd 
2/6 to 13/- yd. Also French Fancies, Art Foules, f Dress Twills . oid. yd 
. Sarges, Cheviots, Beiges, Fancy Art Serges . 103/d.yd 


Dress Cloths. : 

Alba Flake Cheviots 

Sanitary Beiges 
Jack Tar Serge 


1/3-4 yd 

1/9% yd § 
. 113fd. yd f 
- 1/6% yd ff 


THE 


ROVER SAFETY 


“ Has set the fashion to the world.” 
— Cyclist. 


For Illustrated Catalogue, containing full specifica- 
tion, p-ess notices, and testimonials, apply to 


J. K. STARLEY & CO., Lim., 


. METEOR WORKS, WEST ORCHARD, 
COVENTRY. 


rs ae 
A PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


TRADE MARKS 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
Umbrella, 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 


Pinal’ NORA SOAP 


The best soap known, 


3" ENGLISH 


> PERFUME! 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. § 
PRICE 4/, 2/6, 5/, & 10/6 per Bottle. § 


To be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, &c. ¥ 


WHOLESALE—R. HOVENDEN & SONS, k 
BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY RoaD, E.C., 
7 LONDON. 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this article ask 
Cc 


It is especially ada) ‘ igesti 
Tei ally adapted to those wiiose digestive 
organs are weak.’—Sir Charigs A, CasERON ALD. 


for“ Fry's Pure Concentrated 1 
ocoa. 


manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 


we "THE GUN of the ERIOD.” 


Trave Mark Reop. 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
a, KIFLING 


DIAGRAMS | 
SENT, 
,LOWEST & 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 
LARGE BORE RIFLES, for Big 


“ game shooting, 4, 8, and-10 bores, 20 to 59 
guineas : "360, “400, ‘450, “soo, and ‘577 Bore I.xpress 
Rifles from 15 guineas. “Rook, Rabbit, and Veer 
Rifles—non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting—' 380," 360. “349, 
320, "300, and ‘2zo bores, from 3 lo1o guin Single 
hammerless, same bores, 8 to 12 guineas. CAPE 

S, one barrel rifled, other barrel smooth Lore 
or shot, or spherical ball: as M-I.'s, from 6 guineas, 
as B L’s, from 10 to 30 guineas. COLONIAL GUNS 
one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot barrels 
choked or cylinders. from 18 to 30 guineas, this latier 
forming a battery of itself for the man of moderate 
teans ; Berto. F23 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for 
paper or brass shells. Send six stamps for [ustrated 

vatalogue, or abroad, per regd. post, 1s. (returned . 
from dirst purchase) of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers 


the largest stock 8 the world. to 

7.E.T , 32 & 33, Lower Loveday 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, Esrapuisnen 183. 
Telegrayhi.; Address.’ Period," Birmingham. 


emt 6) 1890 THE GRAPHIC | 4gt 


MLNS e 
Glass Manufacturers by Royal Warrant “edzs3 eit, To HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
“Who best can suffer best can do.”—MILTON. RS 
The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the history of Great Empires for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness!!! 
A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AN 
ABOVE ALL!!! * "EATUSCHINOTUDHPULNESS YO 
THE QUEEN'S PRIZE! : 
The Conditions laid dawn by the QUEEN for the Prize given’by HER MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these— 


Cheerful Submission to Superiors; Self-R-spect and Independence of Character; Kindness and AND SHOW ROOMS, 
Protecticn to the Weak ; Readiness to Forgive Offence ; a Desire to Gonciliate the Differences 
CHINA and GLASS SERVICES, and TABLE DECORATIONS, 


of others; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinching Truthfulness, 


aN CONDITION OE Se ean ects into action, would produce an almost rerfect moral character in EVERY Electroliers, Chandeliers, Gasaliers, Lamps. 


Come the four ecrners of the world in a1 i 
SEES ERE ard ue maior eat tet REe EUR reuse 100, Oxford Street, London, W. 
sidatied HERERGR F 7 LP Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE PIVOT OF DUTY.— Sterling Honesty of Purpose ; without it Life is asham. x oe ee DRARARARRRRARARAR AAR 
eee ee 
HE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK or CHEMICALLY COLOURED 
ee eee eR OF DERDET MAGKED WITH SUGAR — Exverience shows that SAV OY GALLERY of ENGRA 
aaa pink or chemically ee sherbet) or acdulaled sherbet masked with Sugar, mid ales, port wine, dark 
sherries, sweet am ns iqueurs, and randies are all very aptto disagree; while li t te wines, and g: ce} 
old w. isky largely ated with seltzer water, w ll be found the Jeast obiccuanaile ENO: S FRUIT ‘SAL Et 5 The Most Popular Engravings. 
culiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of teparation when digestion }, 7 “EIRST oF SEPTEN- 
fas Deen disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. RUCH TS OF DE- T. Gainsporouen, R.A. .  . W.Densy Sapter, Esq. 
"“AUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S |‘ MARKET abslen), pwn Lowe, Ra. “AUTUMN ah & 2 sateen ae 
“FRUIT SALT,” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. | p7ANA OR pabylon oF GIOTTO S. “CAM: 
“OVER NUTS ae ANILE cheney A W._ Remineton, nn 
WINE” .  . « W, Denny Sapien. Esq. » FORGIV S. iE. WaLLEr, Esq. 


Prepared only at Eno! 8“ Fr uit Salt ” Works, London, 8.E,, by J. C. Eno’s Patent | The Largest Assortment of Engravings in London in ieee 


ST. LAWRENCE WORKS, IPSWICH, 

>» IMPORTANT SALE”" ‘Sentecna PERRY & “a 1's VIADUCT WATCH. 
DA, (4793 10 50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT), ial: on PoTaTo FRAME. rs 

SLES | |Over 50,000 ! 


CUTLERY, Illustrated Dindtrated Oataliigus ay) PRICE PRICE 

ELECTRO-PLATE, ied | 

DRESSING BAGS, &c, 0/6 ms 
EACH EACH 


MAPPIN- 


No. 149. 


THE pee The most perfect Frame for Tomatoes and} ‘The only cheap Watch that will give entire satisfaction, and has Quick Winding Keyless Action 
FIRM Potatoes yet offered. Strongly made, glazed|‘Ihe Case is nickeled, witha double back, and the Hands are set from the outside. ‘Ihe Dial is 
with 21-oz. glass, and painted 3 coats. enamelled, and has sunk seconds. Movement jewelled in 4 holes, Ladies’ Size, 123. 6d. ; Silver Cases, 

ESTAD. 1810. _ Ladies’ and Gent's Size, 21s. 


Size, 4 ft. long, 6 ft. high at back. 


220, REGENT STREET 9 Worle i ion ine io to than, pice PERRY & GO. 1.7018 39 #20, Holborn Viacnot, London. 


2/6 per foot run. 


& 35, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


Manufactory—Queen’s Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


EUCALYPTERA. es Lp 
EUCALYPTERA. VIOLET AND "BORDER FRAME. 


‘'LTINDOO VALLEY 
LINDOO VALLEY 
LINDOO VALLEY 


Blend of INDIAN and PURE CEYLON TEA. 


Cu FOR * For Violet growing vis frame ae unequalled: A ents wanted in ever 
in bit iene rare | t y town in the Kingdom. Only Tespon- 
Headache, Sleeplassness, and Nervous)’ “price, 27 cach; ends, 2/- each a ow ~ a oe ae co 
Exhaustion, Full Illustrated Calidone on ‘estiecliet LI N D ” 
Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon St., E.C. WR INGH & oN S; . _4, DOL LANE, E.C. 


Hy Special Warrants of Appointment. 
Go Ber Wlaiesty the Oueen, Her Royal Bighness the Princess of Wales, 
And other Members of the Boval and Amverial Courts, 
a, . 


ANY LENGTH CUT. 


; ealad ) j 
NEW PATTERNS 

se" ROYAL SERG 
TO ANY ADDRESS. 


THE ROYAL NAVY BLUE SERGES are Specially Dyed, and will not turn a bad colour 
with Sun, Rain, or Salt Water. 


EGERTON BURNETT'S ROYAL SERGES and other ADMIRABLE WEARING QUALITIES PERFECT 
FASHIONABLE MATERIALS in New and Artistic De- FINISH.—The Immense Variety of New Patterns com- 
signs and High-Class Weavings in Pure Wool for the prises Specialities for Ladies, Children, and Gentlemen. ° \ 
Coming Season, Unsurpassed for neies Novelty, and | —To Suit all Climates, all Fashions, and all Purses, 


Sterling Value. _ NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


PRICES for Ladies, 102d. to 3s, 6d. per yard. ; for Gentlemen, 54-inch, from 2s, 11d. per yard ; 
For —_ Indian and Summer Wear, 54 to 56-inch, 4s. 6d. to 8s. 6d, per yard. 


Serges as used by Her Majesty's Government, from 1s. 113d. per yard. 


CARRIAGE. PAID ON ORDERS OF £1 IN VALUE To ANY RAILWAY STATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
GOODS PACKED FOR EXPORTATION. — : 


ECERTON BURNETT, Wellington, Somerset, England. 


APRIL 26, 1890 


7 ae Spare NG on, oe, Sie 
PPIN & WEBB’S “= SILVER PLATE. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIGE LIST POST FREE. 


id Si in Rich ‘ 
Your Chased Solid Silver Salts and_Spoons, in 
case, lined Silk, Acorn Design, £3 15s. 
cs Six in Case, £5 15s, : 


Engraved Cut-Glass Claret 
Jug, Sterling Silver Mounts, 
£4 15s, 


Service of Table and Cheese Knives, completely fitted in Polished Mahogany or 
Walnut Case, lined. Cloth, as illustrated. 
Contents: i 
2 dozen Table Knives $ x pair (each 8 in, and g in.) Meat Carvers ; 1 Bread Knife, 
2 dozen Cheese Knives ; 2 pairs Game Carvers : 1 Steel. 
These Knives are fitted with the finest African Ivory Handles, beautifully carved as 


Handsomely Chased and Fluted, 
with Coloured Globe and Chim- 


: 4 aaa with he ya Ferules, ba ney, and Duplex Burner 
Afternoon Tea Set. Best Electro-Silver, 10 Cups, Plain’ £6 103, i a a Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, with Height, 2x ra gone 


Engraved, £8 glass lining, 12s. 6d. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, W,, | 
<a 18 to 22, POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 


Heaviest Plating, £3 15s. Two Sterling Silver Bugter Knives, Manufactory : 
Warmer, with Top Plate, £3 15s. In Morocco Case, #1 10s, ; Smaller Size, £1 1s. ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WorKS, SHEFFIELD, 


a - BENSON'S WATCHES, -22"° = 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH. 


SILVER CASES Is fitted with a 3/-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled GOLD CASES. 

throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action, thus making it the best and cheapest 
watch ever made at the price. 

The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well Made, either 

Hunting, Half Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all 

over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


PRICE £10, Or in Silver Cases, 65. 
Lapy’s COLD ALBERT CHAINS TO MATCH, FROM £1 15s, 


kal 


i 


Lith 


These Watches sent Free and Safe, at our 
risk, to all part: of the World, on Receipt of 
Draft, Cash, or Post Office Order, Payable 
at General Post Office. 


Migweey For further Particulars see Benson’s ILLUS- | 
BY TRATED BOOK containing nearly 200 Pages of \ 
may illustrations of Watches from £2. 2s. to £500. 


: . Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic Plate. 2 
ENCLISH HALF-CHRONOMETER p The Largest and most Complete Catalogue pub- Se 
LEVER sey lished, Free on Application to \ 

oj aa eat nae Wat a eteoed Sar J ——_: THE STEAM FACTORY,— Mi SILVER KEYLESS encust uever WATCH. 
O prevent variati 4 ’ . é % 

d for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, and Soldiers, W BHENSO N ; THREE-QUARTER PLATE Movement.Compensatio 
From whom HUNDREDS of TESTIMONIALS have been ° e 9 62 & 64, LU DGATE HILL, E.C. 3 et JOveltea in Rubies, in Strong, Sterling Silver 
one ee ee ee and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. _ ese ic ae Shee aa eee one 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other hand 
nothing so detracts from the effect of, pleasing features as 
yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of this fact, and 
remember to cleanse your teeth every morning with that 
supremely delightful and effectual dentifrice : 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


FOR THE TEETH, __ 
which imparts whiteness to them without the least injury to 
2 theenamel, The gums are made healthy, and that mortify- 
ing defect, a repulsive breath, completely remedied by it. 
SOZODONT is in high favour with the fair sex, because it 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. Sold by all 
Chemists at 2s. 6d. British Depot : 46, Holborn Viaduct, 

London, E.C. 


I N S BU RY’ S The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by 

S. SA = 

A HIGHLY PERFUMED = Se 
Scent of Great \ } 

Refinement, Strength, LA E N D E R 


and Lasting Quality. 


Very Economical in Use. 
Prepared from the finest ENGLISH 
LAVENDER, and other most choice scents. 
176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON, 


AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, and GENERALLY THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY. 
Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2S., 3S., 48. 6d., and 6s. ; post free, 2d. extra, 


In neat cases suitable for presents, from 3s. to 158. 6d, ; post \ 8 <2 
free, 3d. extra. rae 


— ame PQUDRE DAMOUR 
STEAM ENGINES : eae by PICARD FRERES, Parfumeurs) : 
One H.P. Upwards. = Toilet Powder, combining every desideratum | The Lady says: ” Ce ; iefs : 
Simple. ~ Durable KIN A H A N ’S Heong and Cosrens for feutlving and saien | "> 77” are wonder cheap || A_FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN 
< 5 urable. 5 a m: : 4 4 
Modernte in Price, inbaTtine a most natural Sraicheur to ie coitelexiag IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET —SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 


> suitable for all purposes. Gentlemen will find it most soothi andfpeach-like bloom of a perfect, complexion. By 
eel eee 2 for ase after shaving. ssipipacinag ic HAN DK ERC Hil E FS. oe with Sulpholine Soap the skin, becomes 


Circular and Band In three tints: Blanche for fair skins, Naturelle for | Ladies' Size, 2s, 3d. ¥ + as. 6d. _ | spotless clear, smooth, supply, healthy, and comfort- 
Saw Benches. darker complexions, and Rachel for use by artificial Hemenched Gaderer ees ae ental. able. ‘Tablets Sixpence. Sold everywhere. ~ 


Catalogue G free on light, , as. 11d. doz. The Christian World says: ‘ Hutton’s 

ES TINDLEY Price 1 Be Fost, res from observation, 1s, 3d. Jrish Cambre Handkerchieis are unustally good at 
usr \ Nj 2 airdressers an emists, the price.” Price List an Samples of Iris inen. * . SEPH 
11, Queen Victoria, Street, a j S K ¥ 8 Depot, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Trish Tweeds, and Irish Linen Dresses free to all Prunted iat ti Milford Lang. by ERwARD, ee 
eI gi and 32, BERNERS STREET. W., and parts. Parcels Carriage Paid. in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, Middlesex— 


London, E.C. 
(Works, Bourton, Dorset). 52-93 CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC" G. R, HUTTON & Co., Larne, Belfast. APRIL a6, 1809 
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coTry HE ON ” 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HERBERT SCHMALZ 


Fhe “Graphic” has, with Pen and Its es Seems yesterday—two decades soon, are Who fain would run alone, and pants for pastures A daring Child! Let's hope this “ Daily 
Pencil, it appears, ' era Freie new ; Graphic” may, 
de friends the wide world o'er now "Twill hold its own, we trust, for many decades more! Who wishes wider fields, who longs for latest ne B ith i nan i ic d 
Ma nearly twenty years! Behold its Child—Time flies !—a sturdy infant too, For telegrams as well as Eiatadtuaoes views. a - by day sical es has ee 
The DAILY GRAPHIC contains Telegraphic News of Importan-e from all parts of the World. Signed Articles by the most eminent Men of the Day. Illustrated Letters from many 
imzortant Towns at Home and Abroad. The general verdict of the public being that it is the most marvellous production at the price of ONE PENNY. 
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